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Or; of the most interesting ex- 
cursions which a tourist finding 

himself in Palermo can take is 
undoubtedly to Piana dei Greci (Plain 
of the Greeks). 

This little town can only be reached 
by carriage or omnibus, as it is strag- 
glingly built on the slope of a mountain 
and on a plateau just beyond a range 
of hills forming part of the famous 
Conca D’ors (Golden Shell). 

On leaving the city one is driven 
over the Oreth River and begins as- 
cending to Villa Grazia, from thence to 
Parco, and so winds zig-zag up and 
around the side of a mountain until he 
reaches a point where the road de- 
scending gently finally enters Piana dei 
Greci at the middle of the Corso, 
the principal street of the place, which 
it traverses from one end to the other. 
The Albanese Colony was established 
in 1487 by a few families which left 
Albania with others that did not, how- 
ever, find their way into Sicily. 

In 1488 the colony was formally 
recognized through a contract between 
these families and the Cardinal Borgia, 
Archbishop of Monreale, by which the 
cultivation of the feudal estates of 
Merco and Aydingly belonging to the 
bishopric was intrusted to their care. 

Laborious by nature and excellent 
workers of the soil, they rendered the 
ground they tilled exceedingly fruitful, 
although it was anything but fertile in 


reality; they thus gained the esteem of 
the neighboring people. 

Being very devout also, as their 
families increased they built the 
church which was dedicated to the 
Madonna of the Odigitria, who is the 
protectress of Piana dei Greci and for 
whom great festivals are still given; 
fétes beginning with the Pentecost and 
lasting three days, with fireworks, 
horse-racing, and asolemn procession in 
which the Madonna is borne in triumph 
through the town. 

In order to keep intact the rites of 
their church when giving shelter in 
their community to neighboring people, 
they impose certain laws upon the new- 
comers as a condition of the refuge 
accorded them, so that from this cir- 
cumstance undoubtedly arises the fact 
that they have been able to preserve 
so rigorously up to the present day 
the peculiar forms of their own re- 
ligion. 

Almost contemporaneously with their 
colony were founded those of Con- 
tessa, Palazzo, Adriano, Mezzujuso, 
and Castetsantaugh. The latter, how- 
ever, disappeared, owing to the fact 
that the other inhabitants, who were 
Roman Catholics, succeeded as time 
went on in substituting their own rite 
for that of the Greek Church, and to- 
day, with the exception of a few fam- 
ilies which still hold to the religion of 
their forefathers, the place has nothing 
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about it which recalls the ancient Al- 
banese Colony. 

Contessa, Palazzo, Adriano and 
Mezzujuso, on the contrary, remained 
faithful to the forms of their own 
‘Church, 

But toreturn to Piana, as the town 
is called in abbreviation. I must add 
that besides the church already alluded 
to there is the principal one, erected 
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The populace is an agricultural one 
and devotes itself to the cultivation of 
the ground. 

Like all dwellers in the open air of 
the mountains, the men and women are 
a splendid type. The latter, generally 
speaking, are very handsome, and while 
young have exquisite complexions, but 
as they age early they begin to lose 
their good looks about thirty. 








A PEASANT 


later and called the Matrico, in which 
are to be found some valuable pictures 
by Pietro Novelli, a famous Sicilian 
painter. 

There are also the churches of St. 
Damian and St. Vito, in the latter of 
which the Latin rite is celebrated. 
Naturally more or less attrition exists 
between the clergy of the two sects. 








COSTUME. 


Their picturesque costume decidedly 
enhances their natural beauty, and the 
style of dressing the hair without being 
artistic has something original and 
pleasing about it. 

It is drawn off the face, parted on 
the right side and gathered with a heavy 
braid which is wound tight around and 
fastened at the back of the head. 























A STREET IN PIANA DEI GRECI, 


The ordinary costume is composed 
of a full-gathered skirt, a waist cut low 
about the neck, opened V-shaped down 
the front, and filled with a white ker- 
chief, which is kept tightly closed by a 
number of pins. The sleeves are very 
wide, but plaited about the arm just 
above the elbow, at which point the 
material being left loose forms an enor- 
mous puff, generally drawn in again 
half-way down the forearm, the sleeves 
of the chemise usually being seen be- 
low. With this dress is worn a small 
circular cloak of broadcloth, which in 
cold weather is drawn over the head, 
while when the temperature is milder 
it is carelessly thrown over the shoul- 
ders. These cloaks are of two colors, 
blue for the matrons and white for the 
unmarried women. 

The state costume is most compli- 
cated. The skirt is very elegant, be- 
ing of silk embroidered in gold, as are 
the silken waist and sleeves, below 
which are seen the sleeves of the 
chemise richly trimmed with lace. 
The ribbons are embroidered in gold 
and one of them is braided into the 
hair. There are also a veil and em- 
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broidered cap; then comes an enor- 
mous belt, whose buckle is of massive 
silver, chiseled and gilded at certain 
points. These buckles are of great 
value, not only on account of the 
metal in which they are wrought, but 
also for their artistic beauty. They 
generally represent in high relief the 
Virgin or St. Nicholas, patrons of the 
Albanese Colony, St. George or the 
Madonna of the Odigitria, protectress, 
as I said, of the Piana. 

These wonderful costumes, which 
are veritable works of art, are worth 
thousands of francs and are handed 
down from one generation to another, 
but belong naturally to the higher 
class of the colony. 

While speaking of the costumes per- 
haps a short description of the mar- 
riage ceremony may interest the 
reader. 

The groom enters the church with- 
out uncovering his head, as a sign of 
authority and in order to accentuate 
his new position as the head of the 
house about to be founded. 

The priest, after putting the usual 
questions to the contracting parties, 
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exchanges their rings, which are of dif- 
ferent metals, the husband’s being of 
gold, the more precious, while the 
wife’s is of silver, in order to carry out 
the idea of the woman’s inferiority to 
man. 

Then the priest holds crowns over 
the heads of the couple, being relieved 
later of this duty by the witnesses, and 
finally a veil is thrown over the crowns. 
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especially into notice of late, owing to 
the uprising and subsequent suppres- 
sion of the so-called Fasci dei Tavo- 
ratori, or workingmen’s bands. This 
institution was founded by different 
socialistic leaders, who, while under 
the pretext of improving the condition 
of the peasantry (oppressed as it was 
by unjust communal taxes and poor 
wages in most parts of Sicily), in real- 





A MARRIED WOMAN'S COSTUME. 


After this the priest takes a glass of 
wine and obliges the couple to eat 
three times of bread that has been 
soaked in the wine, and then the re- 
mainder is broken and cast upon the 
floor. 

The ceremony ends by three turns 
of a dance which the bridal pair exe- 
cutes, guided by the priest. 

Piana dei Greci has been brought 


ity only intended using these ignorant 
people as tools for the overthrow of 
law and order and the consequent es- 
tablishment of anarchical or perhaps 
republican socialistic rule. 

The Piana was really the crater 
of this political volcano, one might 
say, strange as it seems to those who, 
well acquainted with the actual condi- 
tion of the peasants there, declare that 
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ALBANESE CHILDREN. 


there were none better off for their po- 
sition, always having work, good wages 
and not suffering for any of those 
necessaries of life which made the up- 
rising more comprehensible in other 
provinces. 

Here the movement was started and 
directed by Dr. Barbato, a young phy- 
sician who was president of this branch 
of the band. The women, perhaps 
in order to carry out the traditions of 
their race (having been noted even be- 
fore leaving Albania for their beauty 
and warlike propensities), joined the 
society in large numbers. When 
things began looking doubtful small 
detachments of troops were sent on 
duty to the Piana as well as to other 
points where disturbances were to be 
feared, and one fine day these Albanese 
women shut their lords and masters 
into the houses, and having counted 
the dersagliert quartered in the town, 
declared that as there were five women 
to each soldier they could easily man- 
age them, and that the men were not 
to interfere unless they saw that their 
better (?) halves were getting the worse 
in the fray should they not succeed in 
disarming the soldiers. 

The dersaglier?, however, managed 
to live up to their fame as a corps, and 
instead of giving place aux dames de- 
cidedly asserted their authority as rep- 
resentatives of the government. In 
December there were rumors afloat to 
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the effect that all the offi- 
cers in Palermo were to be 
shut into their lodgings and 
the barracks burned, as the 
idea prevalent among the 
would-be insurgents was 
that the soldiers, finding 
themselves without leaders, 
would become demoralized 
and jointhem. Fortunately 
the plot was discovered by 
the police in time to frus- 
trate it before (as in 1866) 
the insurrection could as- 
sume formidable propor- 
tions. 

Meanwhile the troops in 
Sicily were being con- 
stantly reinforced from the 
continent, and when the uprising be- 
came general the state of siege was pro- 
claimed and the disarmament of the 
island became the order of the day. 

It is odd to see the carts escorted by 
soldiers come rolling into town from the 
different gates loaded down with fire- 
arms of every description taken from 
all classes of society throughout the 
provinces, very few permits for carry- 
ing arms being given in these days. 
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‘TOWER TOWN,’ 


Naturally there were many who con- 
cealed their muskets, rifles, etc., some 
from ignorance of the grave import of 
their offense, many of course because 
these weapons are a necessary adjunct 
to their daily existence. It is said 
that there have been over seven hun- 
dred already arrested for contraven- 
tion of the law, and the troops in large 
numbers are still busy in the interior 
of the island, although many have been 
sent back to the mainland. 

If to-day those living far from Sicily 
could talk with those misguided peas- 
ants and hear the imprecations they 
heap upon the heads of their ill ad- 
visers as they relate the story of how 
they were led astray by false promises 
of wealth and prosperity in order to be 
used as tools in the rebellion (from 
which their leaders had everything to 
gain and they, simple instruments of 
crafty designs, everything to lose), 
their hearts would soften toward the 
poor deluded wretches who were more 
sinned against than sinning throughout 
the whole affair. 

I recall a bit of the interview which 
the correspondent of the Zribuna of 
Rome had with one of these peasant 
women in the hall of the working- 
men’s band before things reached a 
climax. 

While speaking of the object of the 
society she said something to this 
effect: ‘‘Why should we toil like this? 


PIANA DEI GRECI. 


To think there are gentle- 
folks who have apartments 
of nine or ten rooms, some 
even entire palaces, and I, 
the mother of five children, 
only one room in which to 
live!” Here was the mat- 
ter in a nutshell. Their 
minds had been so filled 
with communistic ideas that 
they looked upon all those 
richer than themselves as 
their oppressors, as people 
who were to be done away 
with in order that a just 
division of property ensue, 
little reckoning that they 
would probably have laid 
down their lives for a 
Utopian dream and a few miserable 
miscreants (had the insurrection proved 
successful) borne off in triumph all the 
spoils. 

They had been taught that the 
troops would not fire upon them (as 
was in fact the case for a time when 
the rioters restricted themselves to 
assaulting the tax offices, the govern- 
ment at Rome not wishing to inter- 
fere with what then seemed purely 
local municipal affairs), but when the 
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real state of things was finally made 
known the soldiers were ordered to use 
their rifles for the preservation of prop- 
erty and life after they, poor fellows, 
had been simple targets up to that 
period for the sticks, stones and other 
missiles hurled by the insurgents in 
their impotent fury. When|\ the troops 
began firing upon the masses the latter 
were filled with consternation to find 
relatives and friends lying wounded and 
dead from the discharges of what they 
at first erroneously supposed were the 
weapons of the tax-collectors, whom 
they held in great part responsible for 
their misery. 

In fact, after the affair at Sercara 
an autopsy was held in the presence 
of the major commanding the troops 
there, to prove that the projectiles 
found in the bodies of the dead were 
from Wetterlyb rifles of the soldiers. 
At a recent meeting of the largest 
property holders in Sicily, it was de- 
cided that while the agitators were at 
fault for the late disturbances on the 
island, the real poverty of the peasan- 
try was the prime factor in the upris- 
ing, thirty-three years of mismanage- 
ment in the municipalities having re- 
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duced the land owners to such extremes 
that these poor people naturally suf- 
fered by reflection. 

It is held, however, by many that 
these self-same instigators were totally 
unprepared for the speedy effect of the 
gospel they had been preaching, or per- 
haps did not fully realize the true 
character of their countrymen, who 
when once started are like unbridled 
steeds which no power can check in 
their mad course save that of ‘‘ cold 
lead” employed by General Morra 
when the government in its emergency 
vested him with unlimited authority, 
military and civil, in the adjustment of 
political affairs in the de//a Sicilia. 

Only perhaps when the heads of the 
Sicilian socialistic movement now con- 
fined in the great prison of Palermo 
(Barbato of Piana among the num- 
ber) have been brought to trial will it 
be known exactly how matters stand, 
and whether we may hope that the 
movement has received a decided 


check, or may look upon the events of 
the last few months as merely a phase 
in a great social evolution that is 
eventually to end the future alone can 
tell in what manner. 





PEASANTS WASHING AT THE FOUNTAIN, 











BY FLORENCE E, D. 


HE party for the cliff dwellings 

did not object, but onthe contrary 

considered itself favored by the 

addition of the trio of tourists from 
the hotel. 

Madame Grey, with stately compo- 
sure born of travel in many lands, apol- 
ogized in few and simple words for the 
intrusion, explaining that her daughter 
had always felt such an unaccountable 
and persistent desire to see these ruins 
that they really could not pass them by 
when so near without an effort to visit 
them. 

Cordial welcome placed her at ease, 
while her daughter, with sympathetic 
delight in all that she saw beaming 
forth clearly in her every expression, 
needed no other passport to the hearts 
of these adopted children of the West, 
but became at once as one of them, 
while the inspiring effect of her bright 
presence at once made itself felt upon 
all. 

‘You do not’ know,” she said 
earnestly, yet with a little smile half of 
apology, half of repressed eagerness, 
‘*you cannot know what it is to me, 
this opportunity; I have dreamed of it 


always! Since I was, oh! ever so 
little I have longed to come back 
here!” 

‘‘Back here, Lucia!’ cried her 


mother in undisguised amazement, 
while some one said politely: 

‘* Then this is not your first trip to 
our country?” 

‘*Oh, yes!” she replied, with smil- 
ing confusion, while the madame, in 
hasty though always dignified excuse 
for her daughter’s unpardonable slip of 
the tongue, added: 
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MUZZY. 


‘* Yes, indeed, our first visit! But 
my daughter has thought so much upon 
these cliff dwellings that 

‘*That I sometimes think I am a 
cliff dweller myself,” chimed in the girl 
brightly, ‘‘and I am fully convinced 
that the sky would fall before I would 
ever get ‘back here’ again. So please 
attribute any temporary aberration of 
mind to-day wholly to my excess of 
joy that I am here and nowhere else.” 

With an excited little laugh she 
leaned over to pat the neck of the 
stolid, sturdy little trail-horse upon 
whose reliable back she was perched. 
He, however, showed no appreciation 
of this favor, his only apparent aim in 
life at present being a search for the 
safest and easiest foothold for his own 
sure, sharp little hoofs under the low- 
branching pinyon trees, entirely obliv- 
ious of the danger to which he con- 
stantly exposed his fair burden, that 
of severing her connection with him 
through too intimate contact with the 
unyielding pinyon boughs. 

But Dick was not oblivious—Dick 
Granger, the tallest, handsomest, 
strongest man in the crowd—and leav- 
ing the trail Dick made a little détour 
which brought him on the narrow path 
before her, where, under the persuasive 
powers of his strong arm, the tough 
boughs became brittle and she could 
ride in safety. 

Some one else, too, was not oblivious 
of her, but with a far different motive 
from that which brought susceptible 
Dick to the fore. ‘‘ Professor” stood 
before his name upon the official-look- 
ing documents of which he was the 
daily recipient at the hotel, though this 
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was not needed to gain him ready ad- 
mittance to good fellowship in this land 
where perchance but a few months ago 
all were strangers. 

Lucia’s laughing jest at ‘‘ coming 
back” again had not escaped his alert 
attention, and all the savant in him 
rose up in eager desire to follow a clew 
of which he fancied he had caught 
sight, and the keen dark eye returned 
ever and again to the rich beauty of 
the charming face with interested study, 
though to the shame of his callow 
heart be it recorded with not one throb 
of admiration. Rather was it the look 
of the student, the indefatigable delver 
into hidden things. Whatever his mo- 
tive, he, too, by a series of maneuvers 
brought his horse also near to Lucia’s 
and managed throughout the long, hard 
trip never to be far from her. 

Little fear, however, that one should 
lack companionship or help in this 
jolly party made up from the typi- 
cal western town, where at first few 
old people are to be found; where all 
is young, bright, bustling, hearty; 
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where a man is taken at his present 
worth and no embarrassing questions 
asked. 

To Lucia, glowing in the bracing 
Colorado air and thrilling with the 
thought of the realization about to 
come to her, it mattered little with 
whom this wonderful journey was 
made. Science or love, it was all one. 
Was she not to see with her own eyes 
the very stones that had been piled 
in their places by the hands of the 
lost race? To delve for pottery fash- 
ioned ages ago by fingers long since 
gone back to the clay in which they 
had worked, but then as live and sen- 
tient as her very own to-day? Was she 
not toclimb the dizzy cliffs to the quiet, 
empty homes full of silence and mys- 
tery and stand by herself where long, 
long ago had stood youth as full of 
life then as she herself this happy now? 
And she opened and tightly closed her 
gauntleted hand, wondering how it 
would seem to her if life were not in 
it! Then back again to the unknown 
past. Whowerethey? When did they 
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live? How did they cease to be? 
Where were they now? O the mystery 
of it all! How impatient she was to 
be there! Was there no end to this 
stupendous hill up which the patient 
horses were slowly zig-zagging in un- 
broken Indian file? That horse ahead 
(by the way, she noticed that that rider 
was the splendid fellow that some one 
had called ‘‘ Dick ”)—but that horse of 
his looks awfully high up! What a 
climb this was! 

Just here the rider called Dick looked 
about at her as his steed took an 
angle in the trail, and catching her eye 
gave an encouraging smile with a 
cheery call, ‘‘Almost up! Grip on to 
your horse’s mane.” 

How well she knew that look and 
tone! She lost his words and the 
thought of the climb in the shock which 
that well-remembered smile gave her. 

‘*Well remembered?” Why, she 
had never seen him even till a few 
hours ago! But then how much he 
looked like some one she used to know. 
Who was it, she wondered, and when 
and where? 

Up at last! The top is reached, but 
far as the eye can see rises and falls a 
succession of mountain steeps, and 
very many of these, Dick tells her as 
he draws rein near by, are to be con- 
quered as they follow the ridge of the 
mountain before theycamp. Andthen 
the gentle manner in which he asks 
her if she is very tired yet gives her 
again a breathless feeling as of some- 
thing she has known and loved and for- 
gotten—she forgets when it was forgot- 
ten, it was so long ago. 

The panting horses paused to breathe, 
and the guide dismounting prepared to 
pass the canteen of lukewarm water to 
the parched riders and to cinch up the 
horses before a further move. 

All at once a startled, delighted cry 
broke from Lucia’s lips as with out- 
stretched arm toward the south she 
called eagerly in tone and speech and 
manner not her own: 

‘*The rock! The flying rock! The 
winged canoe that is ever flying but 
never reaches the place where it would 
be!” 








** Lucia! how you talk!” exclaimed 
the madame impatiently as her quick 
eye noted the looks of surprise cast 
upon her daughter, while the guide 
glanced curiously at her before reply- 
ing in a business-like manner: 

‘*Ship rock; perfect imitation of a 
ship in full sail, you see. It’s a good 
seventy-five miles away. Always looks. 
to be sailing away just so, but, as the 
young lady says, it never gets there.” 

Lucia, sitting erect with wide-open 
eyes and flushed cheeks, gave no heed 
to the sensation she had created, nor, 
indeed, to aught else but the enchant- 
ed view. 

The long plateau upon which the 
great rock stands, with the billowy 
reaches of mountain between, but helps 
out the illusion of a phantom ship on 
a motionless sea, ever speeding away 
in the warm southern haze, ever seek- 
ing the port which it shall never gain. 

**It is good to see it again,” she 
murmured, and gave a quick start as 
she caught the professor’s glistening 
eye. 

But now the horses were rested and 
the guides gave the onward word. 
Lucia sat as ina dream. The impres- 
sion given of the great Montezuma 
Valley upon the right was that as of 
looking down from a balloon upon its 
hundred-and-fifty-mile stretch to the 
Blue Mountains beyond. 

‘*T have seen it all before,’’ she 
thought in dumb amaze. ‘‘ Those 
little peaks like ant-hills below. That 
tiny blue lake, I used to think I could 
hold it in the hollow of my hand. 
There’s a little town* beside the lake 
now; when did that grow? Where are 
the vast herds of— Why, what did we 
callthem? Buffalo doesn’t sound right 
to me, some way. I hardly seem right 
to myself. Where are the hostile tribes 
we watched from this mesa? Where are 
they whom I knew and who knew me? 
Ah!” 

The last exclamation was half-aloud 
as she glanced affrightedly around, 
then gave herself an impatient shake, 
blushing at her own folly, and began 





* Cortez. 














a determined flirtation with the digni- 
fied professor. 

Little help did she get here, how- 
ever, for he, though evidently nothing 
loth to converse, yet steadily ignored 
all attempts at small-talk and referred 
persistently to the ancient dwellers of 
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this wonderful land, their supposed 
customs, manners and all that per- 
tained to them, until one would imagine 
he was seeking information from one 
who should know, rather than im- 
parting it to a neophyte, as became 
his station and title. 
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Then he began a dreary metaphys- 
ical discourse upon ‘‘ reincarnation” 
and kindred subjects. 

‘*What is meant by ‘reincarnation,’ 
professor?’’ asked one, an intelligent, 
vigorous specimen of a Westerner whom 
they called Rockwood, guiding his 
horse nearer as he spoke. 

‘** Reincarnation?’ interrupted pert 
Mabel Vaille. ‘‘Oh,I knowthat! It’s 
having your soul go into an ani- 
mal when you die instead of going to 
heaven, isn’t it, professor? And do 
you know where you will go, Mr. 
Rockwood? Into a burro or pack- 
horse surely unless you mend your 
ways and pack this jacket a while for 
me now.” 

‘*You have mistaken ‘ transmigra- 
tion’ for ‘reincarnation,’” said the 
professor calmly. ‘** Reincarnation 
simply put means that when you leave 
this body, instead of passing on into 
another world regardless of fitness or 
unfitness you are reborn into this life, 
assuming another human form, although 
you do not change, always remaining 
yourself and growing better and wiser 
with each incarnation. This occurs 
over and over again until the immortal 
part of man (the man Aimse/f, not his 
body) has gained sufficient experience to 
fit him to enjoy the perfect life which 
shall surely come to a// at last. I 
can’t say that we as a whole appear to 
have reached that stage as yet,” and 
the professor looked half scornfully, 
half quizzically around, ‘‘ but we have 
decidedly come many stages along the 
road since some of us were cliff 
dwellers, as Miss Grey here so aptly 
suggested a while back,” and he turned 
so suddenly upon Lucia that the start 
she gave communicated itself to her 
horse and caused temporary confusion 
along the line. 

‘* But,” queried Rockwood, ‘‘doesn’t 
all this amount to annihilation? Where 
is your individuality? Where are our 
relations to each other, our friendships, 
our loves? Did you ever meet a man 
who remembered a past existence?”’ 

***Tf Ibelas I hope I be, I've a little 
dog at home and /e’// know me,’”’ broke 
in Mabel Vaille, the irrepressible. 








‘*Just keep a dog and you won't 
need to know yourself, you see.”’ 

The professor bore her interruptions 
with grave patience, as coming from 
one whom great leniency was due for 
lack of development. To his minda 
person of such frivolity was unmistak- 
ably but a short distance upon her 
upward path, had passed through but 
very few incarnations, and was there- 
fore to be treated with great charity, 
as one might look indulgently upon 
the whims and follies of a child. When 
she ceased her quotation from Mother 
Goose, he turned again to Rockwood 
and said earnestly: 

‘*We shall remember all we need to 
remember some day. Do you consider 
your babyhood annihilated because 
you cannot recall the incidents which 
accompanied it? To know that you 
are a development from that baby- 
hood is all you careto know. You are 
positive, are you not, that you are the 
same individual now that you were 
then, although you seem to have for- 
gotten and lost it all and certainly 
have in your body now no atom of the 
body you hadthen? It is not the body 
that makes the man, but the man who 
makes his body. Rockwood, tell me: 
haven’t you often remembered things 
that never happened in this body of 
yours? Then where add they happen?” 

‘* This is very interesting,’ remarked 
the madame, with the faintest touch 
of scorn in her lady-like intonations. 
‘You are no doubt a firm believer in 
that which you so eloquently uphold, 
professor. We may presume you to 
have had experiences in this line, I 


suppose?” 
‘“‘T am experiencing this moment, 
madame,” he replied dryly. ‘‘ I have 


just discovered that I know every foot 
of this trail, yet the ‘ professor’ has 
never been here before! When here 
last, though, I did not fancy that when 
I came again I might meet dear, long- 
forgotten friends, as perhaps I have!” 

‘*Oh! don’t let’s talk any more about 
it,” cried Mabel impatiently. ‘‘ It just 
makes me shiver, so there! To think 
I may not bemyself at all, but some- 
body else that I’ve never been intro- 
























































duced to perhaps. And not even to 
guess which of who 1am! Come! here 
is a good place for a lope!” 

So following her suggestion, a guide 
leading, one after another in the line 
struck into an easy lope on the con- 
stantly winding trail in the depths of 
the narrow canyon into which they had 
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halt beside a spring, the first encoun- 
tered for hours, which, though soft with 
the taste of soda, was delicious to the 
tired and thirsty riders. 

The horses crowded each other in 
anxious haste (while the professor 
mused upon their likeness to human 
kind), but finally all were satisfied and 
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descended. Lucia thanked the gay girl 
in her heart for the interruption. The 
strange familiarity of all about her, 
the professor’s uncanny theories, her 
own curious insistence upon coming 
here, an unwonted and uncomfortable 
sensation which could only be de- 
scribed as a haunting half-memory that 
made the present seem so unreal to 
her, all these gave her an uneasy desire 
to escape, and she welcomed the ex- 
hilarating lope that put effectual period 
to all converse and gave her an oppor- 
tunity to turn from the professor’s un- 
profitable and uncertain past to the 
charm of the certain present, as shown 
in the attractive personality of win- 
some Dick. 

Night came on and no one of the 
weary troop asked for a longer ride 
when at length the guides called a 





the poor brutes hoppled and turned 
into the scrubby sage-growth to browse. 

The burros were unloaded of the im- 
mense packs which had been carried 
the whole distance with a dogged pa- 
tience worthy—a burro! Great fires 
were lighted, and while the men cut 
spruce and pinyon boughs for beds the 
guides prepared the regulation camp 
supper of bacon, hot bread and coffee, 
for which even Miss Lucia and the 
metaphysical professor did not disdain 
an appetite. 

Then the tired company lay down 
upon their fragrant beds to rest. For 
the guides such luxuries as spruce 
boughs were considered superfluous, 
and they made their cots in the pow- 
dery alkali dust deep and soft; and 
rolled in their blankets with bandage 
across their eyes to keep out the glow- 
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ing moonlight, they asked nothing 
better of Morpheus. 

Not so Lucia. The great brilliant 
moon rose stilly across the intense 
black depths of the canyon at her feet 
and glistened the scant groves on the 
mesa beyond. The silence, the utter 
silence! The lack of insect hum, the 
absence of all night sounds that she 
always listened for at home, the occa- 
sional step of a wandering horse upon 
the massive rock-bed near, over which 
in ages gone by a torrent had poured 
with mighty music. She heard sounds 
that nobody made and saw sights that 
were not there. 

The professor’s uncomfortable ideas, 
to which no one else had given more 
than passing heed unless to mentally 
style him a crank, had seemed to cling 
persistently to her, and now she found 
herself excitedly wondering if it might 
not be true! 

‘‘Was I really a cliff dweller once?” 


she thought. ‘‘Is this the secret of its 
charm for me? Am I coming home in 
reality? Absurd!” 


Yet dim visions crept hauntingly 
through her brain, a wild, free-climb- 
ing life, cool, rocky chasms where the 
sun never shone, wide-open mesas 
with waving, bending, graceful stalks of 
corn and grain, flocks of frightened 
wild turkeys, heights and depths, 
oftentimes no water and a burning 
thirst, sometimes a long hiding in the 
aerie caverns with savage foemen below 
and above, again the wild wooing of 
her own half-savage lover! Yes, she 
could see even now the tense muscle as 
he drew himself steadily up the cliff to 
her place. She could see his swarthy 
face as he came near, and it was Dick’s. 
She stifled a cry and the visions van- 
ished again. Berating herself soundly 
for such foolish fancies, she turned in 
her blanket to try ifa new place would 
not quiet her nerves, then caught her 
breath again at what she instantly per- 
ceived was no ghost of dead days, but 
only that ridiculous old professor 
mooning about. The camp dog saw 
his figure, too, outlined against the sky 
upon the edge of the cliff opposite and 
gave a sharp bark and an undertoned 
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growl. Coming back torealities with a 
little thrill of fear, she remembered that 
now they were in the Indian country 
miles from a ranch and many miles from 
atown. The fact that the guides had 
assured them that there was absolute- 
ly nothing to fear gave her disturbed 
nerves no comfort. 

‘*No Indian will come near a cliff 
ruin. They are more afraid of the 
ruins than you are of them,” the guide 
had said. 

She laughed hysterically under cover 
of her blanket as she thought. 

‘Then I’ve but to prove that I am 
a cliff dweller to make myself per- 
fectly safe.”” But how could the guides 
know what a treacherous red man 
would do? Besides, they were not at 
the ruins yet! She raised her head 
and peered out under the trees, then 
sank back with a smile of derision at 
all her folly, murmuring apologetically 
to herself: ‘‘I know I am silly; but it’s 
all so new and strange.” 

‘*New andstrange!’’ Who repeated 
her words? Only her own fancy, while 
following close a quotation came un- 
bidden to her consciousness: ‘‘ Simple, 
homelike, nothing more. Yet it hath 
been before.” Dick’s familiar face 
and smile floated before her and she 
thought dreamily, ‘‘We were always 
watching for the foe at night.” 

At last, in spite of her nervousness, 
she slept and knew no more till the 
camp was astir at daylight, bringing in 
the horses, packing the burros, cook- 
ing the ever-present bacon, biscuit and 
coffee and getting all ready for an 
early start. ‘‘Rustlers” the western 
men denominated the guides as within 
an hour all was ready, and the second 
day’s ride began rather stiffly at first 
by the unaccustomed ‘‘tenderfeet,” 
as the hardened riders unmercifully 
dubbed the rest. 

To-day Lucia, not being one to ques- 
tion the gifts the gods dosend, gratefully 
concluded that strong and helpful Dick 
was a most delightful and comforting 
godsend indeed, and as no one seemed 
to have a better right to him than her- 
self, she accepted his care without 
cavil. Moreover, she learned that this 
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was not Dick’s first trip to the cliffs; chanted feeling of irresistible attrac- 
that he had already explored manya_ tion toward the unknown past of the 
ruined house in many a mighty canyon; mysterious race. 

that like herself he cherished an en- To him she confided rather shame- 
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facedly: ‘‘ Do you know, I do feel, I 
can’t help feeling, as if I were really 
coming home after a long absence. 
Isn’t it ridiculous?” 

The professor riding near inquired 
promptly if Dick had ever given much 
thought to this theory of reincarnation 
of which they were speaking yesterday. 
Dick never had and didn’t want to. 
Dick didn’t care to discuss theology 
now. At least he supposed it was 
a species of theology. Anyhow it was 
not the subject nearest his heart to- 
day, so after several unmistakable 
snubs the professor’s eyes began 
slowly to open to the existing state of 
affairs, and as the new idea struck 
him he straightway resolved hereafter 
to include Dick in his study of Lucia. 

‘*Who knows?” he said delightedly 
to himself— 


‘«* All things change, but love endures,’ 


Now as long ago. What could be 
more natural than that they should 
drift together again?”’ 

Plainly the professor’s interest in 
psychology was robbing him of all 
other interests, and even the grandeur 
about him was not if Lucia but crossed 
his path from a scientific point of 
view. So they advanced up steep 
trails where the novice in riding must 
cling desperately to the neck of the 
struggling beast that carried him 
where, with the rocky wall upon one 
side, a step amiss upon the other 
would mean a sudden ending to all 
journeys, in this life at least (though 
Dick affirmed with authority, for the 
comfort of the ladies concerned, that 
‘the horses don’t want to go down there 
one bit more than you do; trust to the 
horses”). Around huge bowlders 
strewn recklessly upon every side, 
down sharp descents filled with treach- 
erous rolling stones hidden in floury 
alkali dust, up and down, up and 
down! A long, weary stretch of in- 
terminable dodging of pinyon boughs 
and at last, at dusk, a shout from the 
foremost guide and the announcement 
by Dick, with the air of a modern 
Columbus, ‘‘ We’re here!” 

Again the camp. Again the crisp, 


cool delightful Colorado night, while 
Lucia, within a stone’s throw of her 
heart’s desire, was yet forced to wait, 

With the first stir among the 
horses and guides she was up from her 
piny bed and ready for action. Run- 
ning lightly along the top of the cliff 
she paused suddenly, caught her breath 
with a gasp, and then stood silently 
gazing across the canyon at the face of 
the great mass of rock opposite. 

Yes, there it was at last! So high 
upon the solid pile, so perched upon 
nothing, seemingly, it would appear 
that one would surely need wings to 
reach its place. 

Yet in spite of all for an instant a 
sense of disappointment at she knew 
not what rushed over her. She had 
expected so much. Was it because 
there were none to welcome her? she 
wondered. She turned slowly toward 
camp, to meet the eye of omnipresent 
Dick smiling and confident. 

‘*T know,” he said, ‘‘one is always 
disappointed at first, but wait—we will 
climb soon.” 

Then the old intense interest in the 
abode of the lost people came back to 
her and with it an inexplicable change. 
All her brightness vanished, and her 
replies to the gay repartee at the camp 
breakfast were vague and uncertain. 
When the start was made she followed in 
so abstracted a manner that all of Dick’s 
tender solicitude could awaken no re- 
sponse. The professor was jubilant 
and triumphant already. ‘‘ They laugh 
best who laugh last,” he announced to 
Rockwood, but declined to explain him- 
self in any way. 

The timid members of the party were 
content to explore only the ruins near 
camp, but the brave and more curious 
would go a two hours’ ride further to 
some houses newly discovered, near 
which had been found several mum- 
mies which Lucia had imperiously de- 
manded to ‘‘ seein their native wilds.” 

‘‘A mummy at home!”’ she cried. 
‘*A cliff dweller himself! Show him 
to me—he may be an old friend!” 

They had all by this time come to 
look upon her unusual modes of speech 
as due to eccentricity or to consider 














them merely as good jokes, so the 
ready Jaugh with which happy-hearted 
people oil the machinery of life came 
as usual, and it was unanimously voted 
that Miss Grey be allowed to call upon 
all her old friends, provided she did not 
thereby forget the new. 

They plunged directly into the pinyon 
groves regardless of trails, and dis- 
mounted finally upon the mesa over- 
topping the ruin they sought, which 
was known as *‘ Balcony House.” One 
or two horses were tied; the others, 
having in some way accumulated suf- 
ficient wisdom to teach them to avoid 
the edge of the cliff, were left to browse 
at will. 

A line of hollows, deep as one’s hand, 
scooped or rubbed out of the solid 
rock, led downward over the smooth 
mass at the top. 

‘*Cliff dwellers’ stairs those,”’ spoke 
the guide. ‘‘ Just as the old fellows 
themselves made and left them. Lasted 
longer than they did, I reckon.” 

‘‘ That they should perish yet these 
endure,” sighed one of the party with 
a reproving side glance at the professor, 
whose only response was an expressive 
‘*humph!” 

Amid general exclamations of inter- 
est they examined the primitive steps, 
wondering at the patience which had 
done this work a sand grain at a time. 

Cautiously placing the foot sideways 
in the narrow groove and moving 
slowly (feeling a creepy sensation at 
the thought that these were the foot- 
prints of ghosts), going ever downward, 
sliding, jumping, crawling through 
narrow slits in the rocks barely allow- 
ing passage, always by steep and diffi- 
cult ways following the old cliff dwell- 
ers’ path until finally the round-about 
trail came to an abrupt termination, 
and there right above their heads on a 
seemingly inaccessible ledge they saw 
the ruins of a large cliff house. 

‘*Now we must climb for it,” said 
Dick. 

Then it was that Lucia spoke ring- 
ingly with a surprised but decided look 
and tone: 

‘““ Why!” she exclaimed, ‘‘the lad- 
der is gone!” 


, 
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‘« There’s never been a ladder here to 
be gone,” replied a guide carelessly, 
looking meanwhile for the best place 
to put hand and foot in climbing. 

‘‘I beg pardon!” she answered 
briskly, but with a touch of offended 
dignity, ‘‘ but there certainly is always 
a ladder here! We only drew it up at 
night; what can have become of it? 
Well, there is no other way but to take 
the secret trail,”” and she was gone, 
light upon her feet as a fawn, before 
the guide, recovering from his stupe- 
faction, could find breath to call out 
that there was no way but this, or to 
repeat that never had there been here 
the ladder which she insisted upon. 

So quick was her motion that no one 
thought to detain her, but after an in- 
stant of petrified silence one of the 
guides, with an indistinguishable growl 
which might have been interpreted as 
commingled disgust, surprise and 
alarm, hurriedly followed the sound of 
her feet as she disappeared around the 
sharp corner of a vast wall of rock be- 
yond. 

Dick with a look of horror and the 
professor with one of breathless de- 
light hesitated not one second in 
following, leaving the rest blankly 
staring at each other, not knowing 
what to do or say. Oneortwostarted 
as though to trail the vanished quar- 
tette, but a vigorous protest from the 
remaining guide turned them back, and 
the spell once broken, wondering ex- 
clamations poured forth in chorus, and 
doubts of the poor girl’s sanity were 
freely expressed. 

The guide asserted that they would 
soon return. Charlie would fetch them 
in and there was no sense in the 
further scattering of the crowd. Then 
he proceeded vehemently to congratu- 
late the cliffs and canyons in general 
and himself in particular that the 
young lady’s mamma had remained at 
camp, following up his remarks with a 
characteristic freeing of his mind @ /a 
Wild West. This ceremony concluded, 
he promptly and with great sarcasm pro- 
posed that they leave the accomplished 
young lady to ‘‘teach Charlie how to 
guide tenderfeet to a cliff ruin,” and 
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that they themselves lose no more 
time in reaching the dwelling above 
them in the regular orthodox way 
known to all guides to be the correct 
and only way. 

Feeling that with Charlie their 
friends were safe and would soon re: 
turn, they assented and the climb be- 
gan. Taking advantage of a stunted 
tree, itself clinging precariously to the 
face of the cliff, of every projecting 
knob of rock, narrow ledge, or any 
roughness by which they could pull 
themselves up, they laboriously ap- 
proached the ruin. 

Part way up voices from above 
caused a complete demoralization 
among the climbers, and looking up 
there were the deserters with Lucia 
peering over the stone parapet, radiant 
and smiling. 

For a moment no word was said, 
then the guide, recovering his wits, 
propounded this conundrum: ‘‘ How 
the deuce did she know?” and then, as 
nobody attempted to guess, the rugged 
ascent was completed in mystified 
silence. 

They reached the cave to find 
Charlie staring first at Lucia and then 
at the broken remains of a cliff ladder 
which she had caused to be dragged 
down from an unsuspected ledge in the 
cave roof above their heads by the ex- 
cited and vigorous Dick. 

‘*She’s been here before,’’ remon- 
strated Charlie with an injured air. 

‘* 7? Why; yes! no! Oh, I can’t re- 
member. I don’t understand!” was 
her bewildered response as she turned 
inquiringly from one silent on-looker 
to another until she met the intense, 
determined gaze of the professor spur- 
ring her on. 

Then her perplexed look vanished 
and her former confidence returned. 

‘*Here, the ladder goes down (his 
way, you /’”’ imperiously to Rockwood, 
who stood near. ‘‘ Ah! it is broken. 
What can have happened it? Nothing 
seems right, some way.” 

She stood a moment, slowly turning 
to examine the ruined walls around her. 
A tiny balcony a dozen feet in length 
and not over two in width, built of 
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spruce boughs cemented with adobe 
and the thready yucca leaf, attracted 
her attention. It was above the win- 
dows of a comparatively perfect part 
of the house. 

‘*My own!” she cried ecstatically, 
‘*There is no other like it! 7 ama 
princess!” she concluded royally. 

A faint smile went around, but the 
mental strain at the strange aspect 
their trip was assuming was too intense 
for amusement or even for deep sur- 
prise that Charlie should utter between 
his teeth: 

‘*It zs the only balcony known— 
that’s right!” 

Climbing deftly a pile of rocks near 
by, she stepped daintily across to the 
balcony roof and disappeared over the 
stone window-ledge into a room over- 
looking the great canyon below and 
mesa beyond, over which could faintly 
be seen mountain tops in the hazy 
distance. 

Dick instantly followed her, though 
assured by Charlie that no harm could 
come to her, as the room had but one 
exit, the window by which she had en- 
tered, and contained nothing but three 
sticks of small timber cemented into 
the side walls of an alcove in the room, 

‘‘It’s a mighty pretty room, too,” 
he added, his guide’s enthusiasm rising 
above all else. ‘* Most of ‘em are full 
of the rubbish and dust and grime of 
centuries, but this one is plastered 
smooth in ’dobe and painted a pretty 
pink inside—very uncommon. Blessed 
if I know where they got their paint! 
Only house, too, in these parts that 
has anything like a bed. Most of the 
old fellows just rolled up in their tur- 
key-feather blankets and lay down on 
the floor to sleep. Aristocracy lived 
here, I tell’em. There was a wooden 
loom found here, too Wonder if she 
used to weave on it?” This last under 
his breath as Lucia appeared at the 
window and descended with an air of 
disappointment. 

‘* Everything is changed and gone,” 
she complained. Then with a sudden 
terror: ‘‘Oh! how deserted it seems! 
How broken and ruined! The foe! 
the foe from the north! The foe that 























we feared has come while—while we 
were away, you know!” in bewildered 
appeal to the professor, who nodded 
and suggested insinuatingly, ‘‘ But per- 
haps the /oom yet stands.” 

It was enough. The transition was 
instantaneous, and she turned gayly and 
without hesitation toward a room full 
of shadows and debris. 

‘¢ That’s the place,” declared Char- 
lie in an undertone, but she had al- 
ready turned back, mournfully shaking 
her head. 

‘*And there is xothing but the bed 
poles left in my room,” she said pit- 
eously. ‘‘ They were always merciless, 
you know,” again uncertainly to the 
professor, who once more nodded sym- 
pathizingly. 

She stood carefully studying the sur- 
roundings, but with all the vivacity 
gone from her manner until her eye 
fell upon the floor of a room somewhat 
less injured than others. 

‘* Dick!” she cried, while he started 
and changed color at the address even 
in his painful anxiety as to what it all 
could mean. ‘‘ Dick! our floor mat of 
twigs! It is the very same. Don’t 
you recall the happy day we gathered 
them from the canyon below? 


*** Love, do your remember me, 
Love of long ago?’ ” 

The quotation came slowly and with 
no shade of embarrassment, but as if 
with an effort to remember. Only for 
a moment, and then she added sadly: 


‘*But how old and worn our pretty 
mat has grown. Can’t you explain it 


to me, dearest?” with a most pathetic 
and winning smile at poor Dick, whose 
brain was in a maddening whirl at her 
words and manner combined with his 
horror as the sickening conclusion was 
gradually forced upon him that despite 
the verification of all her statements, 
the only reasonable solution to the 
whole affair was that of sudden insanity. 
That his fear was shared by the rest 
he read in their faces. He could but 
look helplessly on while some one 
Said sotto voce, ‘‘She should be taken 
to her mother at once.” 
She gave no heed to the speaker nor 
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to Mabel’s hysterical giggle, nor yet 
to the troubled faces about. 

‘* You helped us weave it, you re- 
member?” The professor was the 
object of her attack this time, and she 
singled him suddenly out with her 
finger and spoke with calm assurance. 
‘*You were always stronger than 
we; we looked up to youever. You 
pierced the, twigs and Dick wove in 
the yucca thread and I sat in my win- 
dow there. Ah! those care-free days! 
How long, long ago was it, I wonder!” 

The professor looked fairly through 
her with piercing eyes as he murmured: 
‘*Upon my word, I believe I did,” but 
his speech was lost, for she broke in 
on it with pitiful bewilderment: 

‘*T can’t think what I called you in 
those days. Everything is wrong! I 
can’t understand it, 1 tell you! It 
seems so far away— 

**So long ago, so very frr, 
It might have been on other star!’ ” 

She seemed uncertain even of her 
language now. ‘The professor finished 
her quotation promptly: 

*** And yet it puzzles me, alack! 

When life that could not be comes back /’” 

When he ceased she hesitatingly 
pronounced words unknown to them, 
looking from the professor to Dick as 
she evidently struggled to recall the 
names by which she would call them 
once again. 

‘“Othalmi! Ahualpa!” she said 
softly, silently pondering as she re- 
garded them, then, seeming to relin- 
quish a useless problem, she impa- 
tiently shook her head and cried, grasp- 
ing Dick’s hand: 

‘*Come! I am parched with thirst. 
Let us go to our spring.” 

As she detected the slight uncon- 
scious hesitation, she added, ‘‘ You 
surely cannot have forgotten that too,” 
with a reproachful glance that gave 
innocent Dick a conviction that no 
sinner of omission was greater than 
he. 

Although the ruin was but half ex- 
plored, yet nobody hesitated to follow 
now, and one by one they crawled 
through the narrow opening which 
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Lucia’s guide had uncovered at her 
command, and in dizzy terror clung to 
the cliff as they followed the hidden 
and unmistakably ancient trail along a 
ledge so narrow that one felt safer to 
tread it with clinging hands and closed 
eyes, while Lucia sprang fearlessly 
ahead without a shadow of shrinking. 

A rough climb over and around the 
hanging bowlders and low shrubs, then 
half-way up to the mesa, they came 
upon a small clear spring of pure, 
sweet water, such as is seldom found 
in these alkaline regions. Rising from 
under a mass of rocks and ruins and 
running but a little way, it sank again 
quietly into a crevice and disappeared 
unknown to the guides, a living spring 
centuries old 

Lucia had again taken Dick's hand, 
but now dropping it she waited a mo- 
ment in evident expectation of action 
of some kind on his part, but as he 
made no move, she passed him by with 
a scornful gesture, worthy an insulted 
princess, and, as in dimly remembered 
days, putting one foot securely upon a 
broken cliff-wall, she raised herself by 
bracing firmly with one hand, then 
feeling carefully along the dusty ledge 
above presently brought to light a 
rude cup of Aztec pottery, with which 
she sprang exultingly down and stoop- 
ing was about to fill it from the spring. 

But even as she bent the cup fell 
from her nerveless fingers, and strength 
and life seemed to depart together as 
she fell all unconscious into Dick’s 
ready arms. 

The terror-stricken group gathered 
helplessly around, all talking fast 
enough, now reproaching themselves 
that they had not sooner taken her to 
her mother; excited, frightened, won- 
dering all at once, and making them- 
selves generally and entirely useless. 

The professor alone, in exultant and 
smiling calm, kept his head while he 
bathed her lovely unconscious face 
ruthlessly with water from her spring 
until she gradually recovered and the 
quiet dark eyes once more looked 
around in rational inquiry. 

‘‘Oh, what was it?” she said as she 
comprehended that something unusual 
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had occurred. ‘‘ Did I faint? Why, I 
mever faint! It was this burning hot 
sun,” rising as she spoke and blooming 
like a red rose as she found upon 
whose coat lapel she was so peacefully 
reclining. 

Playfully taking the professor to 
task for drenching the curl all out of 
her bangs so far from the possibility of 
curling tongs, she glanced at her sur- 
roundings and grew pale again as she 
found that the ruin had already been 
visited and she had no recollection 
of it. 

No one seemed willing to explain, 
but finally, as she insisted, by one 
and another, with Mabel as chief 
spokesman, her strange aberration was 
told her in full, she growing very grave 
and quiet as it proceeded, saying at 
last, with a forced smile upon the sweet 
lips which had been tightly closed dur- 
ing the tale: 

‘Did I not tell you I was coming 
back home?” The relieved group of 
friends gladly smiled in return, thank- 
ful that the affair was so happily ended, 
and if it were a nine days’ gossip and 
wonder when they were back in town, 
what did it matter ? 

The professor some way did not feel 
so well pleased as one might expect 
from his previous interest in Lucia, 
and only brightened up when some 
one proposed that they now visit the 
mummy cave, becoming immediately 
dejected again when Lucia shudder- 
ingly replied that no power on earth 
could drag her thither. 

Her sudden change of base was at- 
tributed to her physital disability, and 
so, though the professor was rather 
obstinately inclined to urge the matter, 
he was overruled and reluctantly re- 
turned with the others to camp, secretly 
hoping for further developments upon 
the morrow. 

But he nodded wisely to himself as 
he thoughtfully brought up the rear, 
and he sat uplong by the camp-fire that 
night making copious notes in a little 
book that no one was allowed to see, 
while Lucia slept peacefully on her bed 
of boughs. 

Contrary to his hopes nothing more 
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occurred, but when the trip was done the 
professor sent a long and deeply scien- 
tific article upon ‘‘ Reincarnation: A 
Living Proof” to the learned psychical 
society of which he was a shining light 
and in which he was as great a power as 
he could ever have been even as chief 
in a palace of his cliff home uncounted 
ages before. 

In this article (which is considered 
one of the society’s greatest treasures), 
after relating the facts which had oc- 
curred under his own observations (and 
inclosing as verification of these facts 
and for the satisfaction and delectation 
of the society a fragment of Lucia’s 
pottery, together with a bit of the 
floor-mat he himself had woven), he 
gravely expressed his deep regret that 
the young lady’s experience had been 
of so short duration, although nothing, 
he added, could have been more in the 
interest of science than that he, the 
professor, should so fortunately have 
been with her while the trance was 
upon her. Had it, however, contin- 
ued but a very little longer she douht- 
less could have been influenced to lead 
him, the professor, to the very spot 
where in prehistoric days his prehistoric 
body and bones had been laid. 

‘Think, O learned brothers,’ the 
article went on to say, ‘‘think of the 
singularly unique pleasure which this 
remarkable and unprecedented occur- 
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rence would have given to our august 
and enlightened order! 

‘*To no man has it ever yet been ac- 
corded that he might tender to your 
honored acceptance a perfect and com- 
plete set as it were of himself! Him- 
self as he existed in a former incarna- 
tion, recognized and identified by one 
who could not forget or mistake. 

‘*Oh! the lost opportunities of our 
existences! Think of the thousands 
of years that may elapse ere this chance 
returns again to me! My regrets, my 
unavailing regrets are not alone for my- 
self. I mourn your loss as well as my 
own.” 

Happy Dick Granger, however, rich 
in the possession of his charming wife 
(who has never since the visit to the 
cliffs shown any evidence of undue 
eccentricity or mental unbalancement), 
has little sympathy with the professor's 
regrets, and is fully content with the 
glad present incarnation, not troubling 
himself with any that are past. 

For Lucia there will always exist a 
secret fascination for the mysterious 
abodes at the cliffs, those empty and 
lonely homes that brought to her such 
unaccountable experiences, and as the 
memory of that time comes back to her 
again she finds herself murmuring lowly: 

‘“* Strange how very like it came— 
Touch and fragrance were the same: 


Simple, homelike, nothing mere, 
Yet it all hath been before!” 








MRS. HIBBARD'S HELP. 


BY MARJORIE MOORE, 


RS. HIBBARD sat helpless in 

her Boston rocker and glanced 

around her usually tidy kitchen 
with a look of dismay on her round 
cheery face. The breakfast-table was 
littered with dirty dishes, the stove 
hearth covered with dirt and ashes, 
the spider and griddle yet ornamented 
the back lids, while pots and pans in 
unaccustomed places gave evidence 
that inexperienced hands had been at 
work. 

‘*T dunno what ever’ll become of 
us,” she sighed at last, ‘‘if we can’t 
git somebody to help us.” 

Mrs. Hibbard had hardly ever been 
known to sigh for help before; she had 
been equal to nearly all the emergen- 
cies in her well-ordered life, but a bit 
of apple-skin on the top step of a flight 
of three leading down intothe wood- 
shed had thrown her to the bottom 
with a broken right arm and a sprained 
left ankle. Abner had scoured the 
neighborhood for two forenoons with- 
out finding a single being in petticoats 
who was at liberty to come and help 
them. Being quite hurried now with 
their work of getting up their sum- 
mer's supply of wood on the present 
snow, the menhad made shift to wait 
on themselves until they could get time 
t» go to the nearest village and get 
somebody. 

‘*Mother’’ Hibbard realized that 
the baked-up provisions were about 
run out, and wondered how long they 
could eat pancakes three times a day 
and how Abner would get along with- 
out doughnuts for supper. 

The sound of steps on the little back 
porch and atimid knock caused her 
to turn her head and call out: ‘* Come 
in! I can’t git up so you'll hev to 
open the door yerself.”’ 

The latch lifted hesitatingly and a 
youth stepped gingerly over the thresh- 
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old. Mrs. Hibbard looked her mild 
surprise at the stranger but said heart- 
ily: 

‘*Step right up to the fire if you're 
cold; it’s kind o’ raw this morning if ’tis 
mild. Like enuff, though, the fire's 
near out. I can’t put in a stick if I 
freeze, but I reckon one o’ the men'll 
be down bimeby; that is,” she added, 
laughing, ‘‘if the hull of ’em don’t 
clean fergit it.”’ 

The young man took a step or two 
and then said with evident effort: 

**T was goin’ by and I thought I'd 
stop and ask if I could have a drink of 
water.” 

‘*You must be a stranger in these 
parts not to know that everybody’s 
welcome to a drink from Abner Hib- 
bard's well.” 

‘*T am a stranger,” the youth ad- 
mitted reluctantly, ‘‘and ] didn’t like to 
help myself without asking.” 

‘*Land sakes! water's free, I guess! 
Well, mebbe it’s better to be too per- 
ticular than not perticular enuff. But 
if you’re travelin’ like as not sunthin 
warm will taste better. There's a cup 
o’ coffee in the pot, ’n’ you might as 
well hev that quarter o’ pie ’n’ some 
o’ that molasses cake. I mistrust you 
ain’t had any breakfast yet.” 

The boyish lips quivered, but he only 
said, ‘‘ Thank you, ma’am; you are very 
kind,’’*and turned toward the table. 

‘Ye see how ’tis,’’ explained the good 
lady. ‘‘ I'ma cripple here and never a 
soul can I find to do a hand's turn fer 
us, so you'll hev t’ help yerself.” 

‘‘T can do that, I guess,” he said, 
laying down the worn woolen cap he 
had been holding and going to the stove. 
The fire was reduced to a few coals, 
which he poked together with a prac- 
ticed hand and coaxed with a few 
chips into a blaze; then he laid on the 
sticks and a roaring fire soon rewarded 
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him. Then he took the turkey’s wing 
from behind the back of the high wood- 
box and brushed the hearth deftly. 

‘*You’ve seen a stove afore,” re- 
marked the good lady as she watched 
him keenly. 

‘‘ Yes, ma’am, I've built many a fire 
in such a stove before to-day,” color- 
ing faintly. 

‘¢T] knowed it!’’ nodding her head 
sagaciously; ‘‘you can tell them as is 
used to things.” 

While he drew the coffee-pot over 
the front lid and helped himself to 
chair and plate she had a chance to 
observe him more closely. He might 
have been eighteen or thereabout, with 
a clean, honest-looking face, but he 
was thin and there were circles under 
the eyes, evidently made by sickness. 
He was tall and stooped a little as he 
walked. His eyes were blue and his 
rather ragged hair had a sandy shade. 

‘*He’s jest about as old as Abe 
would ha’ been,” thought the good 
woman, and her heart stirred with its 
ever young regret over the little grave 
which had grown green and white by 
turns for fifteen years. 

‘ We set such a store by Abe, she 
used to say; ‘‘ he bein’ so much young- 
er’n the girls we calc’lated when they 
was married ’n’ gone he’d be round 
home fer a good spell.” 

With her heart warmed by memories 
such as these she looked more closely 
at the person before her than was com- 
mon to her. He was drinking his 
coffee and eating his pie and cake with 
apparent relish, and she imagined there 
was still a hungry look in his eyes after 
the last crumb had disappeared. 

** Jest step right into the but’ry 
there ’n’ see if there ain't a piece of a 
loaf of bread. Pie 'n’ cake ain’t very 
Stayin’ vittles to travel on.” 

He obeyed and she watched the last 
slice of the last loaf disappear before 
her eyes with cheerful composure. 

**T dunno what the men'll do,” 
said to herself, ‘‘’n’ I don't care. 
Scripture to feed the hungry.” 

**And now, ma’am, can't I wash up 
these dishes for you?” he asked, rising 


” 


she 
It’s 


as if with a satisfied stomach. 
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**T do’ no as you need to,’ she an- 
swered doubtfully; ‘‘ the men’ll git ’em 
washed somehow or they can eat on 
‘em without washin’. Men are consid- 
erable handy to hev aroun’, but they’ve 
no call to be cooks, I spose.” 

‘* Just let me do up this work for 
you,”’ he persisted winningly. ‘‘ Mother 
used to say I was as good as a girl. 
I'd feel better, honest, if you’d let me 
help.” 

His self-respect showed itself so 
plainly in these last words that Mrs. 
Hibbard came to a sudden resolve. 

*“*T guess you’re right,” she said 
brightly, ‘‘an’ one man’s work’s as 
good as another’s, anyway. You'll find 
my kitchen apern right behind that 
door; you better tie it on. There! 
Now, the dish-pan’s right over the 
broad shelf in the but’ry, The dish- 
cloth—let’s see! what did Abner do 
with it?—it’s over there behind that 
basin. The wipin’ towel’s on the line 
behind the stove. Now I guess you’ve 
got all the tools.” 

The young man took off his coat, 
which was threadbare and frayed at 
the edges, and hung it carefully ona 
nail by the wood-shed door. He tied 
the blue-checked apron round his waist 
and turned back his shirt-sleeves, plain- 
ly much the worse forwear. Then with 
a hand as deft as a woman he scraped 
and piled the plates, put all the cups 
in one pile and the saucers in another, 
gathered the tinware from the four 
corners of the room, and when all was 
in order prepared his dish-water as 
skillfully as she herself could have 
done. She watched him in pleased 
surprise. 

‘*Who learnt you so much about 
house work?” she asked presently. 

‘¢ My mother used to let me help her 
when I was little, and I’ve been in 
places since where I took hold of what- 
ever needed to be done.” 

‘* Your mother was a wise woman. 
Now, I never had no faculty that way. 
I could teach a calf to drink a sight 
easier than I could a man to wash 
dishes.” 

‘*T was a handy little chap, mother 
used to say.” 
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** Some is an’ then agin others ain’t. 
Does your mother live far from here?” 

**She died years ago.” 

‘*Oh!” with a sympathetic inflection 
that expresses sentences; ‘‘ that’s too 
bad! but I hope you keep doin’ as 
she’d like to hev you.” 

‘Not always,” he answered lowly 
with a slight flush on the thin cheek. 

‘* And that’s too bad too! but I’m sure 
you will. Now that’s done beauti- 
fully,” as the last article was dried, 
the pan rinsed, wiped and hung in its 
place. ‘‘ Nobody could ha’ helped me 
better. I don’t s’pose you could 
cook,” she added regretfully. 

‘Well, I've cooked some,” he re- 
plied diffidently. 

‘*Now see here!” and ‘‘ Mother’ 
Hibbard’s face brightened as if a 
happy thought had struck her: ‘‘ is eny- 
body expectin’ ye?”’ 

For she shrewdly guessed that he had 
no home and was out of work. 

‘* Nobody,” he answered briefly, al- 
most bitterly. 

‘* Now s’posin’ you stay here fer a 
spell ’n’ help me out. I can tell you 
what you don’t know about cookin’ and 
we'll both be a’commodated, I guess.” 

The young man turned to her, his 
boyish face working. ° 

‘*T see you guess I’m on a tramp. 
Well, I have been for weeks. I’ve tried 
for work of any and every kind. My 
arms aren’t downright strong and 
there’s some kinds ot work that I can’t 
do, though I’ve tried to get what I 
could, honest. ButI can’t find a thing; 
this is the first offer I’ve had. I'll take 
the job, ma’am.” 

‘*T call that right down good of 
you,” she answered heartily. ‘‘ I’ve had 
as much ’s ever I c’ud doto set in this 
chair ’n’ see things goin’ on so, We'll 
git on allright, I know. There’s a 
house coat that Abner wears some- 
times hangin’ in the wood-shed. You’d 
better put that on and not be spilin’ 
your’n. It’s about as warm. I guess.” 

The boyish eyes were lifted for an in- 
stant to her face and then fell quickly, 
but not before she had time to see the 
thanks they looked and how blue they 
were. 
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He went out after the coat and came 
in presently with the broom. With pa- 
tient carefulness he proceeded to tidy 
up the dusty, disordered kitchen, follow- 
ing the ready instructions as to where 
to put things. 

‘‘There’s Abner’s shoes; he allers 
leaves ’em jest where he steps out of 
‘em; they go right under the foot o’ the 
lounge. I’ve put ’em away fer him 
thirty years, ’n’ I guess I sh’d hev to if 
we was to live together thirty years 
more. Them mittens go in that little 
cubbord drawer. He was a oilin’ of 
‘em up to use if it come extry cold, 
The corn popper hangs in the suller 
way. Jim Edgecomb was _ poppin’ 
corn last night. You kin put them 
papers on top o’ the cubbord. Abner 
wanted a resete fer cough surrup that 
he’d seen in there ‘n‘ he was lookin’ ’em 
over. That foot warmer goes in the 
bedroom on the shelf. Melindy, my 
daughter, she giv itt me fer a Christmas 
present. Afg’ans I believe they call 
‘em nowadays, but I can’t git us t to no 
new-fangled names. That's the bed- 
room door there right ’side the but’ry. 
That other one goes down suller.” 

At last everything was in order— 
the dust wiped carefully from the win- 
dow sills and sash, the lounge made up 
and its feather pillow shaken carefully, 
the chair cushions straightened and the 
Bible and hymn-book laid square on top 
of the little old-fashioned cherry stand. 

Mrs. Hibbard drew a long breath 
of content. ‘‘ This seems real home- 
like,” she declared; ‘‘seems ’s if I'd 
ben a-visitin’ somewhere fer a day or 
two.” 

The short winter day wore on and the 
sledges loaded with logs were coming 
home from the woods. It had grown 
steadily colder during the afternoon 
and the wind blew keen from the 
north. The men swung their arms 
vigorously with resounding slaps to 
quicken the circulation and warm their 
stinging fingers. Farmer Hibbard was 
thinking in some dismay of the work 
that waited him at home. 

‘*I declare, boys, I’d ruther chop 
logs all day than wash them dishes ’n’ 
git supper.” 
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‘“’T would be the easiest job of the 
two, I sh’d think, if I wuz goin’ to 
say,” agreed Jim Edgecomb. 

‘It don’t seem ’s though wimmen 
done much,” continued the farmer, 
‘git a little vittles and wash a few 
dishes, but I’m boun’ to say it’s a pow- 
erful putterin’. Now there’s sumthin’ 
real stirrin’ in swingin’ an ax or drivin’ 
a plow, but parin’ pertaters ’n’ mixin’ 
pancakes ’n’ makin’ beds—must be 
wimmen likes ’em ‘cause they’re wim- 
men, that’s all I c’n say.” 

‘‘Mother sez wimmen gets tired of 
their work ’n’ themselves lots o’ times,” 
replied Jim. ‘‘She sez men don’t 
never think how close and shut up 
wimmen's lives hev t’ be. If they did 
they wouldn’t look so black when their 
wives ask to goto town jest fer the 
sake o’ the ride.” 

‘*Sho now! I never thought o’ that; 
mebbe it does freshen ’em up. Huldy 
never makes no fuss, but like enuff 
she'd like t’ go oftener if I’d ask her.” 

By this time they had reached the 
house. The sledges were soon shel- 
tered, the horses in the stable and the 
men, cold and hungry, were stamping 
off the snow in the wood-shed and snif- 
fing a fragrant smell that crept through 
the crack of the door and made itself 
realized. 

‘*Somebody’s cookin’ supper,” said 
Anse Gabel after a succession of short 
little sniffs, ‘*’n’ it smells good, too, I 
c’'n tell ye. Wonder who’s here?” 

‘*Some o’ the neighbors dropped in, 
prob’bly,” answered Farmer Hibbard, 
taking off his outer coat and hanging 
it on its peg. The others did likewise 
and then in pleased curiosity they all 
entered the kitchen. 

The sight of the slender boyish fig- 
ure in the checked calico apron turning 
the slices of frying sausage surprised 
them all beyond words. Mrs. Hibbard 
did not wait for any comments. 

‘¢ This young feller come along look- 
in’ fer work ’n' I hired him to stay ’n’ 
help us out; he’s done house work 
sum.” 

‘‘ Hope he likes it better’n I do,” 
said the farmer with a broad laugh. 
**But, young feller, you’re welcome if 
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anybody ever was,” holding out his 
great hand in hearty greeting. ‘‘ This 
is Jim Edgecomb an’ this is Anse 
Gabel.” 

‘*His name is Alexander Forrest; 
I’m goin’ to call him Alec,” said Mrs. 
Hibbard by way of an introduction. 

‘* That's a good name; short, easy 
said ’n’ easy remembered,” replied the 
farmer. ‘‘An’I swan I'll be glad o’ 
suthin’ t’ eat that I didn’ hev no hand 
in cookin’.”’ 

Alec had acknowledged the names 
of the two men by an upward glance 
and nod and now gave his undivided 
attention to the supper, which was 
soon smoking on the table. Under 
Mrs. Hibbard’s directions he had, with 
some awkwardness, it is true, made a 
short-cake which that lady declared 
‘“she c’udn’t hardly beat herself.”’ 
The mashed potatoes were creamy, the 
sausage fried to a turn, the coffee clear 
and fragrant, and hearty praise was 
bestowed upon the amateur cook. 

‘*The best proof o’ the puddin’ is 
in the eatin’,” said Farmer Hibbard, 
stretching back from the table at last. 
‘* This supper’s good enuff fer me, ’n’ if 
you keep on as well as this, young man, 
I guess we’re made. D’ye like this 
sort o’ work?” 

Again that sensitive flush, but the 
answer was prompt and to the point: 
‘* Not so well as I do some others, but 
if a fellow knocks round the world 
much he learns to do what’s needed 
most.” 

‘*That’sso! But come, boys, it’ll be 
dark afore we git the chorcs all done, 
’n’ I can’t abide stumblin’ round with 
a lantern. The pigs is gruntin’ fer 
their supper ’n’ it’s pesky cold.” 

They went their ways to the cow 
stalls, the sheep pens and the stables, 
while Alec cleared the table and washed 
the dishes. 

‘*Now, Alec, jest draw my chair 
round by the but’ry door ’n’ I'll tell 
ye how to set the bread. Down on 
the suller bottom you'll find a crock o’ 
yeast ; bring up a cupful—here, take the 
big iron spoon to dip it up with.” 
When that was done she went on: 
‘* Now fill the pan, that bright one be- 
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hind the door, two-thirds full o’ flour 
an’ make a hole in the middle; put ina 
small handful o’ salt ’n’ the cup o’ 
yeast. Now when the milk comes in 
jest pour in a quart, stirrin’ all the 
while an’ beatin’ till the batter’s smooth 
’n’ jest thick enough, then cover it up 
with a cloth ’n’ set it on a chair by the 
stove. It'll be light by mornin’. 
There’s some things I allers thought a 
man c’uld do better'n a woman if he 
only knew how—washin’ ’n’ ironin’ ’n’ 
bread-mixin’. It takes a good deal o’ 
strength t’ made real good bread. 
There’s pertaters enuff to warm fer 
breakfast ’n’ we'll have some fried 
pork ’n’ pancakes; the maple surrup is 
down in that under cubbord in a jug. 
We have breakfast at six, but like’s 
not I shan’t git up so early, seein’ I 
can't work at nothin’. I ain’t afraid 
to leave the cookin’ to you, ’n’ I’m real 
glad you happened along.” 

‘*So am I,” said the boy soberly, 
giving the motherly face opposite him 
a heart-hungry look. 

When the pancakes were mixed, the 
bread sponge thoroughly stirred, the 
milk strained while yet the three men 
were finishing the last outdoor chores, 
he said hesitatingly, ‘‘I guess I'll go 
to bed if there’s nothing more for me 
to do.” 

‘*Sure enuff! You must be clean beat 
out! You may sleep in the little kitch- 
en chamber; the door is right at the 
head of the stairs. I hope you'll rest 
good and not fergit your prayers.” 

‘*T hain’t done much about prayin’ 
late years,’ he said slowly; ‘‘it don’t 
seem much use to me.” 

‘* Tesus of Naz’reth hadn’t where to 
lay his head, rou remember. Good- 
night. Take that candle on the little 
shelf.”’ 

Alec Forrest climbed the _ steep 
straight stairs, and pushing open the 
door of the little room looked around 
him. The chill was off the air, for the 
kitchen stovepipe came up through the 
floor to reach the chimney. It was a 
plain little room with sloping rafters 
and bare floor, but it looked like a par- 
adise to the houseless, homeless lad. 
There were strips of carpet lying be- 
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fore the bed, stand and old-fashioned 
chest of drawers standing in one cor- 
ner. A blue and-white coverlet was 
spread over the bed such as he remem- 
bered to have seen in his grandmother's 
house when a wee boy. A blue-and- 
white china cup with a crack half-way 
round the bottom stood on the little 
pine stand, which was covered witha 
white cloth, evidently the good corner 
of an otherwise worn-out damask table- 
cloth. 

His mother gave him such a cup as 
that for Christmas long years ago. 
How old he seemed to himself now as 
these things carried him back into his 
boyhood! He sat down in the little 
splint-bottomed chair and dropped his 
chin into. his hands. The wind was 
rising and the increasing gusts wailed 
round the chimney like the despairing 
cry of a lost soul. He shivered at the 
sound and what it might have meant to 
him. The years went by before him 
as he sat there. He saw himself and 
his mother, his pretty, pale, patient 
mother, so happy together when his 
father was away. He saw himself hid- 
ing to escape that drunken father's 
blows. He lived over his mother’s 
death and the hour when his father 
kicked him out into the world to look 
out for himself. He had lived any- 
where and done anything since then; 
had been chore-boy in lumber-camps 
and helped among bark-peelers; had 
tended coke-ovens and lived with char- 
coal-burners. -Thefoul word and quick 
oath were familiar to his ears, yet he 
was neither wholly vile nor thoroughly 
profane. What had kept him? Those 
fervent prayers a fond mother poured 
above his young head when she found 
that she must go out of life and leave 
him to face its conflicts alone? 

He had met with coldness and sus- 
picion enough in these weeks of tramp- 
ing to have made a vagabond of him. 
Even the food and shelter which he did 
obtain seemed grudgingly and doubt- 
fully bestowed. The warm, friendly 
atmosphere of this home was a revela- 
tion. He had a faint idea that heaven 
must be something like this. His life 
had not been good, but his whole soul 
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rose up in a strange tempest of thank- 
fulness that it had not been wholly 
bad; that he had it in him to appre- 
ciate a pure, good home. 

Downstairs the men had their own 
comments and questions. 

‘‘What hev ye done with yer ‘rary 
avis?’’’ said Farmer Abner, who some- 
times liked a far-fetched word, as he 
pulled off his snowy boots, set them 
over in the corner by the wood-box and 
put his gray-stockinged feet upon the 
stove hearth. 

‘*He’s gone to bed like a sensible 
feller,’’ replied Mother Hibbard tran- 
quilly. ‘*He’s worked ’bout as hard ’s 
you hev, I guess.” 

‘‘Wher d’ye s’pose he cum from?” 
asked Anse curiously. ‘‘ Ye didn't ask 
him, I s’pose?”’ 

‘*Well, no!’’ said Mrs. Hibbard dry- 
ly, ‘‘ bein’ only a woman an’ not hevin’ 
much curiosity, ye know.” 

“Tf ‘t ’ud been Anse, now,” laughed 
Jim Edgecomb, ‘‘he'd had to know 
who his father wuz, where he cum from 
’n’ how long he’d ben on the way afore 
he’d let ’im in.” 

Anse took the laugh good-naturedly, 
for his propensity was well known. 

‘* Anse ‘d ought to ben a girl, sure,” 
said Farmer Abner meditatively, ‘‘he’s 
sech a master hand fer knowin’ all 
about everything.” 

‘*Well,”’ admitted Anse boldly, 
‘‘why not? ’Tain’t halfso aggravatin’ 
to know a thing as ’tis to be everlast- 
in’ly wonderin’ about it.” 

‘*Mother’s so soft-hearted,” went 
on Abner with a sly twinkle in his eye, 
‘*thet enybody c'ud take her in ef they 
only looked kinder pitiful.” 

‘**Twouldn’t be so funny now ef he 
sh'd turn out to be a thief,’’ said Anse, 
seeing Mrs. Hibbard made no reply. 
‘*T’ve heard o’ such things: cum spyin’ 
round, ye know, jest t’ find out where 
things is.” ' 

‘*Like enuff he might find Abner’s 
money,’’ said Mrs. Hibbari slyly. A 
general laugh followed, for Abner's 
money was a standing joke in the 
family. 

It had happened once that having 
sold some lambs and not being able to 


go to town just then, he put the money 
carefully away in the house, but the 
sense of responsibility so weighed upon 
him that he got up in his sleep and hid 
it so safely that he did not find it for 
three weeks. Since then he had handed 
all unavoidably detained money over to 
** mother.”’ 

‘It's a hard winter,” remarked Jim 
Edgecomb thoughtfully after a pause. 
‘‘ They say there’s them trampin’ thet 
hain’t never cum to it afore.” 

‘*We can’t none of us tell what we 
shall cum to yet,’ said Mother Hib- 
bard. ‘‘I was sorry for the boy—it 
might ha’ been Abe, ye know, father.” 

A little silence fell among them. 
Farmer Hibbard put another stick upon 
the glowing coals, Jim reached up to 
the shelf behind the stove and took 
down the domino-box, while Anse be- 
gan peeling chestnuts with his jack- 
knife and throwing the shucks into the 
wood- box. 

‘* Have a game?” said Jim presently, 
turning out the ivories, and the two 
drew up to the table and amused them- 
selves with the game which constitutes 
a Spaniard’s favorite pastime. Mrs. 
Hibbard sat rather uneasily in her 
chair and fidgeted with her left hand. 

‘*T declare!” she said at last, ‘‘I 
wish’t had ben both of a kind; here 
I can't use hands nor feet neither. I 
might ha’ knit ur I might ha’ walked.” 

‘*Mother’s knittin’ll git cold,” re- 
marked Abner, setting his chair down 
upon its four legs, and taking a pine 
stick from behind the stove he pro- 
ceeded to reduce it to the feathery 
kindlings for the starting of to-mor- 
row’s morning fire. The clock struck 
nine. 

‘*Domino!”’ sang out Anse; ‘‘ the 
game’s mine.” 

The little rectangles were placed in 
order in the box and the box returned 
to the shelf. 

Abner took the Bible from the stand, 
gave the hymn-book to the mother 
and drew near the light. 

‘‘He that dwelleth in the secret 
place of the Most High shall abide 
under the shadow of the Almighty,” he 
read, and on through the whole of 
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that wonderful Psalm: then followed 
a hymn, and after that a brief thanks- 
giving for the day was given and pro- 
tection for the night implored. The 
day was done. 

The boy above had paid no heed to 
the passing of time and was only 
roused by the singing. ‘‘ Thus far the 
Lord hath led me on,” the words float- 
ed up to him in his quiet little chamber. 
It was his mother’s favorite hymn. 
He dropped his face into his hands and 
the hot tears slipped through his fin- 
gers; then with thoughts of his mother 
came a strange homesick longing for 
the Father's love, and he flung himself 
on his knees by the bed with an almost 
wordless prayer of penitent home-com- 
ing and felt himself sheltered in the 
fold of the Everlasting Arms and hushed 
to rest. 

And the wind howled and roared and 
flung the finely falling snow hither and 
thither in his rage, piled it into mounds 
and carved it into hollows, wrestled 
with the tall trees till they writhed 
and shrieked as if in pain, and shook 
the little low brown house till the very 
bedsteads in the upper rooms rocked. 

And peace spread her white wings 
and brooded even in the midst of the 
storm, for where God watches who 
shall make afraid? 

The days went by and with every 
one ‘‘ Mother ” Hibbard grew more and 
more delighted. Alec put mind and 
heart into his work and developed an 
ability of comprehension and a capacity 
for detail which is the success of any 
art. 

‘* You do beat all fer rememberin’,” 
said she admiringly one day. ‘‘I’veal- 
lers tried to hev my head save my 
heels, but I don’t offen make out. The 
meals jest seem to fly together.” 

In truth, no woman's pantry shelves 
could be whiter or floorscleaner. The 
oilcloths shone and the stove hearth 
reflected like a mirror. There was no 
dust on the chair rounds, and nothing 
that Alec put away ever had to be 
sought after. If the masculine mind 
were applied to house work would any 
of our problems be solved ? 

‘*T never had a girl around that c’ud 


anywhere near cum up to him,” she 
told Abner; ‘‘he’s full as handy as a 
woman, an’ if I do say it, more reliable.” 

Alec sat with the family now even- 
ings, and being quick of ear joined in 
the hymns with a thin tenor voice, 
He never forgot his prayers either at 
night. The log-hauling was done and 
Jim Edgecomb had gonehome. Anse 
stayed to chop and pile wood in the 
wood-shed and chore ’round. 

The two boys became very good 
friends, and though curious questions 
trembled often on Anse’s tongue they 
never got any further. Alec never 
spoke of his past, and so they re- 
mained altogether ignorant of the cir- 
cumstances which had molded him. 
The ‘‘ nine days’ wonder ”’ of the neigh- 
borhood concerning him had already 
subsided. 

Anse and Jim spoke well of him to 
other people. 

‘He don’t show much to speak of 
fer looks, but he ain’t nobody’s fool, I 
tell ye,” words which in those parts 
implied that he had a high grade of 
intelligence. 

During the long evenings they played 
checkers, fox and geese and dominoes, 
worked out old puzzles and contrived 
new ones, and as his various life ex- 
periences had given the stranger a 
quick eye and a habit of keen observa- 
tion, he was not behind in his share of 
the entertainment. For some weeks 
he spent all his spare moments whit- 
tling, and one night he produced a rude- 
ly carved set of chessmen. 

‘*A fellow in the lumber woods 
showed me the game; he had a carved 
ivory set of men beauties. Like to 
learn?” he asked. 

Farmer Abner declared ‘‘he c’udn't 
see nothin’ into the thing. Checkers, 
now, there was some sense in, but 
these here pieces walkin’ all over the 
board anywher’s it happened—’twas too 
much fer him.” 

But Anse, who was quick and bright, 
took great interest in the game, and 
many a night they fought bloodless 
battles, carrying the war into each 
other's lines, determined to win or die 
in the attempt. 
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‘After all,” said Alec one night as 
they sat before the board, upon which 
the two kings stood alone in solitary 
grandeur, every soldier having per- 
ished in the fray, ‘‘ it’s a good deal like 
living. There’s some sets up high and 
great and the rest of us works for ’em 
or fights for ’em; live or die, it don’t 
make much matter which.” 

‘*Ahb, my boy,” said Farmer Abner 
from his seat by the stove, ‘‘that may 
be so among men, but the King of 
Heaven marks every one that lives fer 
him or dies fer him either.”’ 

Mrs. Hibbard’s arm mended as rap- 
idly as was to be expected, but the 
ankle troubled her much. 

‘*’Twas an ugly sprain, the doctor 
said,’’ she explained to a sympathizing 
neighbor, ‘‘worse’n a break a good 
deal. At my age ’tain’t likely it'll ever 
be real strong agin. My arm ain’t 
jest right yet. I can’t twist it all ways 
and it feels kinder weak as if ’twould 
give out if I sh’d lift anything heavy.” 

The neighbor assured her that she 
mustn’t be discouraged; it couldn’t be 
expected to be right strong yet awhile, 
but it would keep on improving and 
she must be patient. : 

‘‘Land! I don’t need to be in a 
hurry as long as I've Alec. He c’ud 
carry on the hull thing summer ’s well 
’s winter. I’ve no kind o’ doubt there 
ain’t much but what he kin do. Soon’s 
I kin knit agin I’ll be all right—kin set 
round like a lady ’s well ’s not.”’ 

‘*Kind o’ lucky fer you he happened 
along jest when he did,” remarked the 
neighbor. 

‘*Luck or Providence, whichever ye 
call it, it comes to *bout the same, I 
reckon.” 

The winter glided away. Only here 
and there a snow-drift lingered on the 
north side of the fences, the noisy 
brooks chattered on their way down 
the water-courses, the grass was grow- 
ing green in spots and the robin’s 
cheery call rang out blithely every 
morning. The spring was backward 
and the early lambs began to claim 
attention. Almost every day Farmer 
Abner brought in some little weakling 
chilled and helpless who must be fed 
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with warm milk strengthened by 
beaten egg and hot with pepper, and 
so coaxed, if possible, to make an 
effort to take up the burden of living. 
Mother Hibbard superintended while 
Alec obeyed instructions. 

‘* Put yer little fingerin his mouth, so; 
no, this way; here, lay the quilt, lamb 
’n’ all on my lap. There! if his tongue 
ain't cold there's hopes of him. Now 
pour in the milk from the teaspoon 
right by side my finger; that’s it; now 
he begins t’ take hold. That’ll do fer 
this time. Put ’im down where it’s 
warm. Don’t doto feed ’em too much 
to once, no more’n folks.” 

After a little experience Alec be- 
came expert in the management of 
this branch of business also, till Moth- 
er Hibbard declared that ‘‘he’d e’en 
a’most coax a dead lamb to life.’”’ 

The boy smiled sometimes by him- 
self-to think what sort of living had 
come to him now. Often when out of 
one job he had wondered what would 
come to him next, but his utmost 
imagination had never pictured any- 
thing like this. 

He was surprised at his own enjoy- 
ment of this mode of life. Mother 
Hibbard’s quaint, sensible observa- 
tions were a never-ending entertain- 
ment, and the strong, sturdy soul of 
Farmer Abner seemed to him like a 
rock upon which one would dare to rest. 

Regular work and good living had 
filled out the thin cheeks and cleared 
away the dark shadows. He hardly 
knew himself. Plain, peaceful daily 
example had strengthened the good in 
him by so much overcoming the evil. 
The things he remembered seemed al- 
most like a nightmare to him some- 
times. 

One day Father and Mother Hibbard 
had a long talk. Abner sat and whit- 
tled a toothpick to an infinitesimal 
point, while Mother Hibbard’s beloved 
knitting lay idle on her lap, and she 
had to take off her glasses more than 
once to clear them of moisture. 

**You tell ’im, father,’’ she said at 
the close. 

Abner cleared his throat once or 
twice. 
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‘“*T do’ no ’s I can; this pesky 
throat o’ mine allers fills up till 1 come 
nigh chokin’, but then I guess you c’n 
help me out if I git stuck.”’ 

It was Saturday night. Anse had 
gone home for the Sabbath. The 
doors were open in the early twilight, 
which was beginning to have some 
length, and just over the hill the frogs 
were chanting their monotonous cho- 
rus. The air was sweet with hints of 
hidden balm and beauty waiting to 
bless the world. Out in the side yard 
a pet lamb fastened to a stake frol- 
icked at the end of its chain, and the 
cat sat in the doorway adding her mite 
to the general coziness by a contented 
purr. Out beyond the upland lifted 
its gradual slope, crowned by a fringe 
of trees clearly outlined against the 
still golden sky. 

In all the years that came after Alec 
Forrest never forgot a single detail of 
the scene. 

‘* Alec!” Farmer Hibbard spoke up 
suddenly, and because his heart was 
full used the shortest and simplest 
sentences that came to him, ‘‘ how’d 
you like to stay here and be our boy? 
I ain’t got nothin’ great t’ offer ye; we 
ain’t rich ner like to be, so I can’t 
promus ye eny great forchun, but we’ve 
enuff to be comfortable ’n’ if ye choose 
to stay ye sh’ll hev the same chance ’s 
Abe ‘ud ha’ had!” 

That was a long speech for Farmer 
Abner and he had to clear his throat 
more than once before he finished. 
The lad’s face grew white as a woman’s. 
He glanced from one to the other in 
dumb amaze and no words came to 
him. 

‘*T do’ no how I c’n ever’spare ye,” 
said Mother Hibbard softly, looking 


up into his face with the mother love 
shining in her eyes. 

The boy sprang forward and knelt 
at her feet. 


He hid his face in her 
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lap and sobs shook him like a reed. 
The mother laid her well hand tenderly 
on the golden hair and threaded it 
gently through her fingers. When he 
could speak he looked up into her 
face. 

‘*Would I go to heaven if they 
opened the door and asked me in?” 
he cried passionately. ‘‘ Oh, I haven’t 
been a good boy. I’ve gone far in 
ways that would have made my 
mother’s heart ache. I feel scorched 
with the things I’ve seenand known. [ 
know how to swear and lie and gamble 
some. I know something of ’most all 
badness, but I’ve never drank. I 
couldn't do that so long as I remem- 
bered the curse my father made of 
himself. I want you to know just 
what I’ve been and how I hate it all 
now. If I can have an honest chance 
I’ll show that there’s good stuff in me 
yet, for I know there is or I couldn't 
have been so happy here.”’ 

‘* We’re all sinners before the Lord,” 
said Farmer Abner thoughtfully, wink- 
ing off the drops that hung on his 
lashes, ‘‘and when, he forgives one’s 
as clean as another.” 

Mother Hibbard leaned forward and 
put her arms around the kneeling boy. 

‘* My boy!”’ she said sweetly, ‘‘ the 
Lord has comforted me fer the child 
that is gone.” 

‘*O mother! mother!” 

He laid his head on her shoulder 
and she felt his tears on her cheek. 
And a silence more tender than speech 
settled around them and present joy 
was sanctified by past sorrow. 

‘*You make me think of one thing, 
he said at last, lifting his head and 
looking fondly into the dear face above 
him, ‘‘and I understand now what it 


means. ‘I was a stranger and ye took 
me in.’”’ 

‘*Amen!” said Farmer Hibbard sol- 
emnly. 
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WITH BUT ONE OAR. 





BY CORNELIA WESSON BOYDEN, 


IMOTHY ARDEN felt exceed- 
ingly happy. Life had never 
seemed so pleasant or the future 

so full of hope and promise as it did 
that beautiful October morning. 

The whole world seemed flooded 
with the golden light of the morning 
sun as it gleamed and glistened amid 
the dew-bedecked grass and brightened 
the tints of the fallen leaves by the 
wayside. 

As he walked through the village 
street and down the bit of country 
road to the old sawmill, Timothy 
whistled softly the tunes they had sung 
at the singing-school the night before. 

His heart beat with swifter measure 
as he thought how beautifully Dorcas 
Woodbury’s sweet voice had blended 
with his own as they had looked over 
the same book. ‘Then the pleasant 
walk home through the moonlight, 
when, under the influence of her ready 
sympathy, he had told her of his hopes 
and ambitions. 

How she had promised to look at the 
drawings over which all of his leisure 
hours were spent, and had spoken such 
kind words of encouragement and 
praise for his energy and perseverance 
in seeking to cultivate his evident 
talent in this direction. 

For though circumstances had forced 
him at present to labor in the old mill, 
it was but the means to another end, 
and Timothy’s ambition was to become 
an architect. 

All day amid the buzzing of the 
saws and the whirr of the great water- 
wheel Timothy saw visions of a pros- 
perous future in the line of work he 
loved so well, while a certain gleam in 
Dorcas’ soft black eyes as they had 
last met his own helped to cast a 
warmer glow over the pleasant picture. 

Then something happened—so terri- 
ble, so unexpected and overwhelming 


that the blackness of eternal night 
seemed to have flung its dark shadows 
over that bright and happy day. 

How it happened no one could ever 
say, least of all poor Timothy; buta 
sudden movement and the sleeve of his 
coat was caught in the machinery,and in 
the twinkling of an eye the great saw 
descended, and there, hanging by a 
shred of flesh and a portion of the 


‘well-worn coat-sleeve, was that strong 


right arm that was to have pulled so 
bravely down the stream of life. 

In the hush of an early twilight, while 
the gray shadows were chasing the last 
lingering sunbeam across the western 
sky, Timothy Arden was carried back 
over the road he had traveled so gayly 
but a few short hours before; yet what 
a difference between then and now! 

Insensible from the loss of blood, he 
seemed like one dead as he was borne 
across the threshold of his home. 

Long weeks of fever and prostration 
followed the accident, and the ground 
was white with snow ere Timothy felt 
the glow of returning health. Pale 
and gaunt, his empty coat-sleeve tell- 
ing its own pitiful story, and with 
eyes from which the light of hope had 
fled, he looked but the wreck of what 
he had been. 

Crouching over the fire one morn- 
ing and listlessly watching the blazing 
logs in the old-fashioned fireplace, he 
thought with a feeling of bitterness and 
despair of the sudden downfall of all 
his hopes, and he wondered sorrow- 
fully what the future had in store for 
him. 

On a table cfose by were scattered 
the drawings in which he had taken 
such pride. Picking up a pencil, he 
drew his chair to the table and com- 
menced drawing slowly and awkwardly 
with his left hand. Suddenly the outer 
door opened and a brisk, pleasant- 
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faced woman stepped into the room. 
Her eyes grew moist as they rested on 
the silent figure bending over the table. 

‘*Well, Timothy,” said she as he 
looked up, ‘‘how are you getting 
along ?” 

‘*Rather slowly, Aunt Selina,’’ an- 
swered he with a sigh. ‘‘I’m afraid 
there is not much use in trying.” 

‘*Don’t say that, Timothy: Rome 
wasn't built in a day, you know, and 
patience and perseverance have worked 
wonders even in my time; so cheer up 
and listen while I tell you my plans for 
the winter.” And Aunt Selina threw off 
her cloak and bonnet and settled her- 
self comfortably by the fire. 


‘*VYou see,” she went on, ‘‘ I’ve 


been sort of calculating for some 


time to make a change, and now that 
sister Nancy has come home for the 
winter to look after the old folks, 
there’s nothing to hinder my going 
away; so I’ve decided to. go down to 
the city, hire a house and keep boarders, 
and I mean to take you along with me.” 

‘*But I am afraid that I would only 
be a trouble to you, aunt,’’ said Tim- 
othy, smiling. 

‘*You needn’t worry about that part 
of it if I don’t; but I’ve got my plars 
for you too. I meanto see Mr. Clark, 
the architect, and get him to take you 
into his office. He is an old friend of 
mine and one of the kindest-hearted 
men in the world, and if any one can 
help you, he is the man.” 

Timothy sprang up, while his face 
flushed painfully. ‘‘Pshaw! Aunt Se- 
lina,” he exclaimed, ‘‘what can I do 
with only one hand?” 

‘* A great deal more than some peo- 
ple can with two, I’m thinking,’’ said 
his aunt stoutly, ‘‘so just you let me 
have my own way, Timothy, and who 
knows what the future may bring 
forth?” 

After his aunt had gone Timothy sat 
thinking over all she had said, and his 
heart grew warm with affection as he 
thought of all her goodness to him. 
Through his lonely childhood and boy- 
hood she had ever shown the kindest 
interest in all that concerned him. 

For Selina Arden, spinster and a 


woman of strong and independent 
character, had the tenderest regard for 
her brother’s motherless boy. 

Always swift of action, her plans 
were no sooner formed than they were 
carried out; and before many weeks 
had gone by she found herself the 
mistress of a pleasant home in the city, 
while Timothy, now rapidly regaining 
his usual health, was installed in Mr. 
Clark’s office, striving patiently and 
bravely to accomplish with one hand 
the work of two. 

Mr. Clark had not failed them, but, 
showing a sympathy and kindness of 
heart unusual in the successful man of 
to-day, he had gladly given Timothy a 
place in his office, although in his heart 
he scarcely dared hope for his success, 

The days flew by on swift wings, and 
Timothy's progress was steady and sure. 

With the most untiring energy and 
patience he drilled his one hand till it 
seemed possessed of a magic power, 
and his drawings showed a talent of 
the highest order. 

Mr. Clark’s wonder and amazement 
increased daily, till he grew very proud 
of his talented pupil. 

When the days grew warm Aunt 
Selina gave up her house and went back 
to her country home, but Timothy 
stayed behind, working diligently all 
through the hot summer weather, find- 
ing pleasure only in his work. Time 
sped on and Timothy’s year of ap- 
prenticeship was nearly over. 

Toward the close of the year there 
was quite an excitement among the 
architects all over the country. 

A prize of $1,000 had been offered 
by the Government for the finest set of 
plans for a new building to be erected 
in Washington. 

With the others Timothy had caught 
the fever while listening to the con- 
versation of the gentlemen who were 
in and out of the office. 

All this time Mr. Clark’s interest in 
Timothy had grown rapidly, till it 
amounted to a feeling of the warmest 
friendship for the young man. 

‘¢ Timothy,” said he one morning, ‘‘I 
am going to give youa chance to make 
your fortune.” 
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‘*T think you have done that already, 
sir,’’ answered Timothy gratefully. 

‘¢Very well, but I will give you still 
a better chance. Now, I want you 
should try for the thousand-dollar 
prize, and to give your whole time to 
the work until it is completed.” 

Timothy’s eyes glistened and his 
voice trembled as he answered: 

‘*How can I ever thank you, Mr. 
Clark, for all of your kindness to me?” 

‘It isn’t necessary, my boy. Only 
do your level best, and should the 
prize be yours I will be the first to 
congratulate you.” 

From this time Timothy’s energy 
knew no bounds. Early and late he 
worked on his plans with unceasing 
diligence, scarcely giving himself a 
moment's rest. 

Cheered and encouraged by Mr. 
Clark's praise and confidence in his 
ability, his heart beat high with hope, 
even while the difficulties under which 
he was obliged to labor still cast their 
shadows across his path. Then fol- 
lowed long weeks of anxiety and sus- 
pense before the decision was made, 
during which time Timothy lived in a 
fever of alternate hope and fear; and 
when one day he took up a paper and 
read in black and white the story of 
his success, he could scarcely believe 
the evidence of his own eyes. 

Congratulations soon poured in, how- 
ever, which were followed by the more 
substantial check; and when it was 
spread abroad that the prize had been 
won by the one-armed architect, he 
found himself the hero of the hour. 

Yet of all the praise and congratu- 
lations which were showered upon him, 
none gave him more real happiness 
than those which came to him inclosed 
in the following letters: 


SPRING HOLLOw, December 15th. 
My DEAR NEPHEW: 

Didn't I tell you, Timothy, that patience 
and perseverance would work wonders? 
And I am so glad that you have won the 
prize, though it is no more than you de- 
served, for I always thought you could do 
more with one hand and a sensible head- 
piece than some folks could with two hands 
and no brainsto speak of. Dorcas Wood- 
bury has just been here and has asked 
more questions about you than I could 
answer in a week; so I guess you had 
better come home for a spell and tell her 
all about it yourself. 

From your affectionate 
AUNT SELINA. 


SPRING HOLLOw, December 15th. 
DEAR FRIEND TIMOTHY: 

Please accept my sincere congratulations 
on your success. We have read such nice 
things about you in the papers that we all 
feel very proud of you, but I tell every 
one that it is no more than what I have 
always expected you would do. Our sing- 
ing-school has commenced and we miss 
your tenor very much. What good times 
we used to have before that horrid acci- 
dent. Oh! Timothy, I cannot tell you 
how very unhappy I was at that time, and 
don’t you think that you were a bit un- 
kind to go away in such a hurry without 
saying a word to your friend 

Dorcas? 


It is needless to say that Timothy 
lost no time in obtaining the desired 
vacation, and when once more he 
looked down into Dorcas Woodbury’s 
truthful eyes, the tender light he saw 
there opened his lips to the story of 
his love. 

While our ears are still ringing with 
the sound of wedding-bells, we will 
leave our brave young architect, who 
is so successfully guiding his life-boat 
with but one oar. 








THE SHOP-GIRL. 


BY EMMA B. 


ITH new conditions, newadvan- 
tages, more space, better ven- 
tilation, the shop-girl of to-day 

is a very different person from the 
shop-girl of some years ago. From 
time to time philanthropic movements 
have been started in her behalf. De- 
mands have been made that she should 
be treated more as a human being; 
that she should be given seats behind 
the counters; that there should be 
some apartment where she could retire 
to secure occasional rest; that she 
should have sufficient time for luncheon, 
a two weeks’ summer vacation, a half- 
holiday on Saturday to enable her to 
spend all of Sunday in the country; 
that the system of fines should be re- 
laxed, and so on through a long list of 
kind-hearted suggestions. In answer, 
employers maintain that rules and 
fines must be a necessity of any large 
establishment. They insist that the 
fines are not excessive and are only 
made in case of repeated tardiness or 
errors in making out checks, over- 
charging or undercharging. If clerks 
complain that they are not given extra 
pay for extra hours during the busy sea- 
sons, the merchants in their turn 
answer that they keep them on full 
salary, possibly with the exception of 
those taken on for Christmas, during 
the dull seasons. If employees are 
not allowed to sit, their employers say 
it is because those who buy want to 
see them standing, alert and attentive 
to their orders. There is some truth 
in this, as it is also true that many of 
these petitions and suggestions have 
had subsequent, if not immediate, ben- 
eficial results not only to the shop- 
girl, but to those she serves. With 
new advantages it is but natural that 
she should have acquired new self-re- 
spect and more of it. 

At this point it is well to understand 
what is meant by the shop-girl. For 
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the moment I am considering only the 
young woman connected with the large 
metropolitan retail stores. She does 
does not include the factory-girl, who 
is of quite another grade and caliber, 
nor strictly the sewing-woman, though 
she may for the moment be confined 
to the work-room of a shop, nor is she 
exclusively the saleswoman. She is 
also the cash-girl, the stock hand, the 
mail clerk, the shopper, the buyer, the 
designer, the foreman of various de- 
partments. It is interesting to know 
that in England, by a special act of 
Parliament, her highest title is shop-as- 
sistant. But in England the difference 
in the life this young person leads is 
even greater than the difference in her 
title. When she decides to become an 
assistant she usually leaves her home, 
which may be in some remote part of 
England or some out-of-the-way Lon- 
don street, and goes to live in the house 
of her employer. When, for some 
reason or other, such a plan is not to 
the taste of her employer, he rents 
houses and engages housekeepers, 
whose duties are similar to those of 
matrons in public institutions. Whitely, 
the proprietor of perhaps the largest 
shop in the world, rents twenty-five 
houses for his assistants and employs 
twenty-five housekeepers to look after 
them. 

All this sounds very well except that 
it would seem to do away, more or less, 
with that independence which is dearer 
to every American girl than home 
comfort or large salary. She may live 
in the smallest of quarters in the dull- 
est of alleys, dingy, ill-smelling, full of 
poverty and endless hardships, and she 
will talk enthusiastically, boldly of lib- 
erty, freedom and independence. The 
little cash-girl who runs from eight in 
the morning till six at night at the 
sound of a bell or a voice hears it and 
echoes it from her lowly end and flings 
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it on triumphantly till she 
too grows into the years 
and discretion that entitle 
her to command. 

The-cash girl is the small- 
est-salaried individual in 
any retail dry goods store, 
and according to a very ex- 
cellent law she cannot hope 
to attain even this position 
until she is fourteen years 
of age. If she is amiable 
and alert she may remain in 
her position two or three 
years at a salary of three 
dollars or even two dollars 
per week. At the end of 
that time she may hope to 
become a stock hand, a pro- 
motion which may not mean 
much advance in the matter 
of salary, an increase of 
three or four dollars, per- 
haps, but in the line of ex- 
perience it is invaluable. 
Through assorting and pric- 
ing articles for sale she 
learns the value of goods, 
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she becomes familiar with 
the details of supply and 
may in time learn just 
what each department in the store con- 
tains. It is her duty to assist in tak- 
ing charge of the stock at the counter 
where she is detailed to work, to put 
it up at night, to run when necessary 
to the supply-room to get whatever 
may be needed, and at all times to be 
ready and willing to assist in relieving 
the saleswoman under whom she works. 

Of saleswomen and shop-girls there 
are as many different kinds as there 
are grades of shops and shoppers—not 
that the largest establishments always 
have the best clerks, for we all know 
that inattention and neglect may con- 
front us anywhere, as we all know that 
the holders of the fattest purses are 
not always the most generous buyers. 
We are all familiar, even those of us 
who have the largest incomes, with the 
annoyances of shopping. During a 


course of it we have learned to recog- 
nize a good clerk after the first second 
of contact with her. 


We have learned 
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through her peculiarities—a word, by 
the way, often used to express vices— 
that shopping may become one of the 
most tiresome and exasperating of 
duties, requiring more moral courage 
than the early morning plunge in mid- 
winter. 

It is not possible that any one of us 
has escaped treatment at the hands of 
the contemptuous clerk. You have 
been familiar with the curl of her lip, 
the scorn in her eye, when you have 
perchance asked for cotton-lined skirts 
in this age of universal silken rustle, 
the swift, sharp glance with which she 
takes you in from the crown of your 
last winter’s hat to the tip of your 
shabby shoe, and the slow indolence 
with which she brings you the first 
garment that comes easy to her eye. 

At sometime you must have suffered 
at the hands of the disinterested sales- 
woman who stands languidly convers- 
ing about some affairs of her own when 
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you break in upon her to buy a bit 
of veiling or a yard of elastic. She 
throws a box down before you, and 
though it doesn’t in the least contain 
what you came for, you end by buying 
something you don’t want, to convince 
her and yourself that you did not in- 
terrupt her for nothing. 

You have cringed before the pitying 
glances of the sort that informs you, 
‘Oh, they’re not wearing them this 
year—those is last year’s goods.” Her 
grammar may be worse than your taste, 
and you may know in your heart that 
she lives in a tenement-house, in a rear 
room at that, and feeds on onions and 
potatoes and rejoices in the liberty of 
a half-holiday when she can get it, 
and yet she is mistress of her sphere 
behind the counter, and you are not in 
it while you are on the other side. 

You have been treated familiarly, 
too—of course you have. You have 
elbowed your way through the crowd, 
you have conquered obstacles with pa- 
tience and suffering, full of enthusiasm 
for your idea, a combination of an un- 
usual sort. You have arrived at the 


difficult point of getting some one to 
wait on you. 
‘*A ribbon to go with this, please.” 
‘* Yes, ribbon’ll be very pretty on 
that,’’ and she gives you a sympathetic 
stylish—there’s 


glance. ‘Real the 
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thing, the very thing 
get no better nowhere.” 


you couldn't 


And you venture, ‘‘I am afraid 
that’s too light.” 
‘*Too light, did you say? You 


want it light—satin ribbon’s always 
lighter.” 

‘* But I am afraid the quality is not 
good enough.”’ 

‘* Quality, did you say? Why, we 
had a lady in this morning what took a 
whole bolt of it. It makes lovely 
bows—you'll put ‘em on this way— 
that’s just what you want to make you 
real stylish.” 

But all told, though this last may 
offend your pride, she is not as ob- 
jectionable as the other less attentive 
ones who should be discussing their 
stock, at least apparently alert and 
anxious for buyers. It is at all events 
a satisfaction to know that their sales 
and their manners are carefully watched, 
and such record kept as may finally 
show to their advantage or disadvan- 
tage. Nothing is surer than that they 
will be promoted or discharged as they 
merit. A book is kept recording the 
doings of all employees, and any 
neglect or any complaint of any cus- 
tomer naturally militates seriously 
against their advancement or reten- 
tion in the house. But in these large 
establishments, where there are some 
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hundred different departments and 
some two thousand employees, out of 
which at least half are women, you 
must appreciate that it is difficult for 
the heads to secure all good-mannered 
and attentive ones. They don’t grow 
on every bush, any more than the dis- 
creet and considerate shopper. These 
girls can match our every tale with one 
on their side as trying. If you find 
them inattentive they find you exact- 
ing; they may be scornful, 
but you have sometimes 
forgotten to show them that 
you think them human; they 
may be condescending, but 
you are not always polite; 
they may be worn out and 
they may therefore be list- 
less. All wrong, for they are 
paid to be otherwise; but 
are you always considerate? 

For the most part the 
shops are supposed to close 
at six. If the clerks can 
snatch ten or fifteen min- 
utes before that hour for 
the arrangement of their 
stock they may reach home 
—and you may be sure they 
have homes, such as they 
are—in time for a hot din- 
ner, they may tack ten min- 
utes more on to their even- 
ing’s rest or pleasure. You 
know this, you know that 
the stores close properly at 
six, we all know it, yet 
don’t we rush in at ten min- 
utes of the hour to get abit 


Have you ever watched your neigh- 
bor shopping? In matters of this sort 
it is the only method to learn the fe- 
male ways of the world. If you see 
her at the bargain counter she is likea 
wild animal thirsting for blood. She 
is hungry for the prey. Her type has 
long ago confessed that her idea of 
heaven is one continuous row of bar- 
gains. Yonder lies one glimpse of the 
heavenly land. If she can only get to 





of lace, or to match a bit 
of ribbon, or even to buy a 
whole dress if we want? This 
may be unavoidable, but how 
Many times have we apologized for 
disturbing a laborious arrangement of 
stock, for enforcing a ride home, when 
a walk might have been possible, and 
acold meal at the end of it? It was 
because women, ladies in distinction 
to working- women, would demand sam- 
ples of goods at the busiest hour in 
the day that proprietors have been 
obliged to limit the hours when these 
precious bits may be secured. 
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it! That beautiful beaded lace at 
fifty-eight cents, when it has always 
been sixty! A mob is there before 
her. She struggles and pushes and 
crowds; neither fear of suffocation nor 
the ethics of society appall her. She 
reaches and snatches and pulls. She 
may have been laboring all morning 
for the salvation of the little heathen 
and she may be going to labor all 
afternoon for the establishment of a 
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hospital bed, but within reach of a 
bargain all Christian charity and all the 
principles of the Golden Rule desert 
her. The saleswoman that doesn’t 
wait on twenty women at once, that 
does not supply the demand of the last 
customer with as great interest and 
vim as the first, is human, but if she 
were in your employ—or, I beg your 
pardon, your neighbor’s—she would be 
discharged. 

Have you ever seen her—your neigh- 
bor—come up to a counter lined with 
customers, where, behind it, half a 
dozen girls are rushing backward and 
forward, handing down boxes, waiting 
on two or three customers at once? 
Have you not heard her say languidly: 
‘*T would like some one to wait on me, 
please.’’ Then after two minutes sharp- 
ly: ‘‘I'd like to be waited on.” Then 
with a toss of her head: ‘‘Send some one 
to wait on me.” And then the clerk 
replying, ‘‘In a moment, madam— 
we're all busy.” ‘‘ Well, I'll see if I 
can't get some one to wait on me. I’ve 
been dealing here ten years steadily.” 
A conference with the floor-walker fol- 
lows. ‘‘Yes, I know, madam. We 
are very thankful for your patronage, 
but first come, you know, first served. 
More clerks? Yes, but you see it 
just happens to-day; we’re not always 
so busy. Ah, yes—here, wait on this 
lady.” Then the clerk suffers. The 
lady will scarcely tell her what she 
wants. She is too exhausted with 
standing waiting five minutes. But 
when the purchase is made she begins 
again. ‘*‘My goodness! hasn’t my 
change come back yet? Why doesn’t 
that girl there do up my _ bundle? 
Others? Wait for the check? What 
an absurd system!” 

And have you not seen the shopper 
who always buys a yard too little and 
returns the next day for more of the 
same material? ‘‘ No more, did you say? 
You can’t have sold it all already. But 
I must have some more to finish my 
dress. Why, what shall I do? Absurd 
to sell it over aight—ridiculous not 
to have more in stock.” 

The saleswomen tell me they prefer 
men customers because they come to 
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buy—women come more often to 
price. They say that the women 
don’t know what they want and that 
the men are more decided. They 
come for some special article and get 
it without any fuss. Be this as it may, 
woe be unto the woman who comes too 
frequently only to price things and to 
look about a bit, making the clerks 
drag down box after box, and then 
saying pleasantly and meditatively: 
‘*Well, I’ll see.” She is soon known 
and disrespectfully dubbed a ‘‘crab” 
or a ‘‘hen.” When she is sighted an 
enigmatic password is heard and some 
new green girl is pushed forward to 
wait on her. At one certain establish- 
ment if you hear murmured, ‘‘ Murray 
Hill,” you may know that it means 
‘*Never bought and never will,” and 
that you or your neighbor has been 
what is vulgarly known as ‘‘ spotted.” 

If you are observant you have re- 
marked that some one _ saleswoman, 
wherever you go, appears a bit more 
important than her companions. To 
account for this, know that she is prob- 
ably a head of stock, a title which 
places her some rounds higher on the 
ladder of shop aristocracy than the or- 
dinary saleswoman. The position of 
head of stock is held to be an impor- 
tant andresponsible one. She is prac- 
tically head of her certain department. 
She is expected to know just what 
goods she has on hand; she is able to 
inform the firm’s buyer how those of 
certain styles sell and to give orders 
for what she wants when goods need 
replenishing. It would seem that this 
should be a direct step to her becom- 
ing ultimately a buyer. Fancy, the 
ability to discriminate in the matter of 
négligée garments alone has _ placed 
one female buyer among the best-paid 
of her sex in New York. In the mat- 
ter of tea-gowns, bath-robes, dressing 
jackets and wrappers her taste is un- 
disputed, and what is more important, 
her things sell. In the possession of 
quick insight and in the quality of 
self-effacement the buyer should stand 
on a level with a designer. Both 
should be able to obliterate their indi- 
vidual tastes in the designing or pur- 

















chasing of materials or gowns or suits. 
It does not follow in the least that 
what one designs for others one ad- 
mires for one’s self, yet they are often 
the garments that sell best. To be a 
good designer one must know the 
values and qualities of cloths; one must 
be able to estimate exactly the cost of 
making at wholesale such 
garments as she may design. 

One designer, who repre- 
sents many in New York, 
receives $3,500 a year. She 
superintends the designing, 
cutting and fitting of the 
firm in which she is em- 
ployed. Her story is very 
simple. She had what may 
be called a natural knack 
for dressmaking, for she 
never learned any system 
of cutting or fitting, yet her 
own dresses were admired 
for their excellent fit and 
style. They were cut en- 
tirely according to her own 
judgment and were her best 
advertisement when she 
first went into business. In 
time, by economy and prac- 
tical saving of money for 
her firm, she was credited 
by its buyers as making the 
largest possible number of 
garments from the smallest 
amount of cloth. 

In this as in all other 
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Most or all of the large establish- 
ments have what are known as shoppers. 
Their business is to follow up advertise- 
ments, to recognize various differences, 
values and qualities in different goods. 
Seated at your breakfast-table in the 
morning your eye may light with pleas- 
ure upon some attractive advertise- 
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professions, those who be- 

gin at the bottom and work 

up are accounted the best. 

Given the choice between the young 
woman who has suddenly decided or 
been forced to do something and 
another who has served her appren- 
ticeship as a cash-girl, the one with 
experience, humble though it may 
be, would stand the better chance. It 
would be taken for granted that she 
would be at least more adaptable and 
more easily obedient. A ladylike- 
looking person seeking for some such 
position and having a fair share of ad- 
dress and ability would probably be 
pushed into another that may be more 
important. 
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ment; it is so attractive that you will 
hurry through your coffee and neglect 
your household a bit to stand before 
the counter that holds it. However 
early you may be you are certain to 
find a crowd before you, and among 
this crowd shoppers from other big 
dry goods houses. They too, or their 
chiefs, even more alert than you, have 
noted theadvertisement. These shop- 
pers are there to find out exactly what 
class of goods is being offered as a 
bargain by this rival house, so that 
they may compete with one as good or 
better. So it is that if by chance or 
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design later in the day you step into 
some other establishment you will 
say to yourself, ‘‘ Why, here’s the iden- 
tical same thing five cents cheaper, 
and I thought I had such a bargain 
in Twenty-third Street!” The shop- 
per has hurried back to her house 
with a sample of the rival bargain, and 
the result is your or your sister’s gain. 
But salespeople are always on the watch 
for these shoppers and, if possible, 
they thwart their attempts. 

Have you never on reaching home 
found that you have carried back with 
you a wrong package? This may have 
been by mistake of the saleswoman or 
it may have been by design. If you 
are suspected of being a professional 
shopper, if something in your manner 
makes the clerk suspicious, she may 
dexterously commit what you may call 
a stupid blunder in doing up your 
goods. She will give you a cravat, or 
a shirt-waist, or a nightgown that you 
did not in the least want. When you 
take it back the next day, filled with 
wrath at her stupidity, she will be 
humble and apologetic, but the sale is 
over and you will never know that you 
have been, as it were, ‘‘ suspicioned:”’ 
you will always think your clerk was 
stupid. 

The business of the shopper is an 
extended one, but she must not be 
confounded with the buyer, who is 
altogether a different person, though it 
is quite in line that the shopper may 
become, with time and experience, a 
buyer. One of the best-known buy- 
ers in New York, a young woman who 
crosses the ocean every four months 
and who draws a salary of $7,000 a 
year, rose to it from a clever bit of 
detective work asa shopper. One of 
the large retail shops in New York had 
an unusually effective and rapid system 
of supplying mourning to its patrons. 
It was the ambition of a rival firm to 
compete with it on this ground, but in 
order to do so easiest and best they 
wished first to learn its methods and 
later to improve on them. In their 


employ as a shopper was the young 
woman of whom we have been speak- 


ing. 


Her firm recognized that she 
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was lady-like and discreet and they 
determined to try her. With three or 
four hundred dollars at her command 
on a certain day, out of a good-look- 
ing carriage, clad from tip to toe in 
the deepest black, she walked into the 
mourning department whose secrets 
she was to fathom. As the saying is, 
she buttonholed one of the young 
women. Into her face and tone and 
manner she threw a semblance of 
grief: she won her sympathy while she 
talked of créfe and jet. She wanted 
to know how many hours it would take 
to turn her out a complete and suitable 
mourning outfit—she wanted to know 
just what it would be. She deftly ex- 
pressed astonishment and interest at 
the rapidity with which the department 
could execute her orders. She was so 
interested, so genuinely interested in 
its methods that she asked all sorts of 
questions as to how it worked them. 
The guileless attendant was so flattered 
at her interest that she explained the 
whole system, 

It was only some days later, when 
high-sounding announcements were 
made by a certain rival firm relative 
to their capacity for the rapid and ac- 
curate manufacture of mourning, that 
suspicion pointed to the fair, lady-like 
shopper asa possible informant. Steps 
were taken to establish her identity, 
and later she received so flattering an 
offer to join the house whose methods 
she had discovered and betrayed that 
she accepted it and became one of the 
most valued members of its force. 
To-day she is European buyer for this 
same house at a salary of $7,000 per 
annum, which is probably the highest 
salary drawn by any woman anywhere 
connected with a business house. 

Thus it will be seen that the position 
of buyer may be one of the best in the 
trade. It is only very latterly that the 
ability of women in this direction has 
been recognized. A thorough knowl- 
edge of the value of goods is one of 
the requirements to its proper filling, 
combined with a considerable amount 
of tact and firmness. The buyer is 
apt to be offered tempting presents or 
valuable remuneration by the repre- 
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sentative of some house that may de- 
sire her custom. She is supposed to 
refuse any favor of this sort and to 
work only in the interest of her firm, 
buying where goods are best and 
cheapest. 

In some New York daily recently 
the question was mooted as to whether 
the shop-girl’s position was superior to 
that of the house-servant. Hundreds 
of answers were received from both 
sides. ‘The shop-girl maintained that 
her advantages were in every instance 
more. She pointed with pride to her 
greater independence and the possi- 
bility of her greater advancement. 
She claimed that store life was not un- 


healthy or in any way prejudicial to a 
young woman’s interests, and that with 
hard work and strict attention to busi- 
ness she would soon be pushed forward. 

But these qualities are rare, as rare 
as the girl who deliberately makes 
choice of shop work and fits herself 
carefully for it with determination to 
stick to it and rise in it. The usual 
shop-girls are those who have known 
no life but that of work, and who ac- 
cept that forced upon them with 
neither energy, ability, nor interest. 
They become automatons and machines 
while on duty, though off of it you may 
find them bright, happy, ambitious, 
and full of hope. 


aa 


I HAVE FORGOTTEN TO FORGET. 


(Translated from the Japanese.) 


HERE’S a stirring in the maples and a rustling in the pines; 
Night settles on the sullen day in swift and darksome lines. 
Where’er my feet and I have been, where’er we yet may go, 
From town to town, or sea to sea, through headed ways or snow, 
’Tis ever questing for the same, by rock or land or$ea, 
To find, to find—ah! heart of mine—the bird that fled from me. 
Thus have I followed, followed, followed, thus do follow yet: 
All else I have forgotten, e’en forgotten to forget. 


The heart of me goes back, my own, but my wearied feet go on; 
No longer are we one, my heart, as once at life’s fair dawn. 
We're cleft asunder by our woe, divided and apart! 


The little nest is sadly drear! 


Come back, come back, my heart! 


The weest bird assists my call and frets and pipes with me; 

Thou used not be so cold, my queen, when stretched my arms to thee. 
My eyes are searching, searching, sweet, my cheeks with tears are wet— 
All else have I forgotten, e’en forgotten to forget! 


All day the ravens rise and fly, fly, moaning as they go; 
The sea-birds screech and scream all night, answering woe with woe; 

The moon sails down and up the sky; the sun mocks with his light; 

When nightfall comes I wish it day, when day dawns, would ’twere night! 
I cannot tell spring's blossoms now from colder flakes of snow. 


Oh! anguished, burning heart, to still! 


My head is sinking low. 


Oh! bleeding, bursting heart of me, you may be happy yet, 
For oh! the welcome death that’s near remembers to forget. 
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A BETROTHAL 


REVERIE. 


BY MAUD RIPPEY. 


HAVE triumphed, and in my 

triumph there is a joy deeper than 

any I had ever dreamed of; a wild, 
tumultuous joy inspired by the Evil 
One rather than that holy happiness 
which should pervade a woman’s soul 
on her betrothal eve. I laugh, a mad, 
delirious laugh which echoes strangely 
on the still night air, and dance 
through my cramped little rooms with 
an ecstasy that startles me. I draw 
my little mirror toward me and gaze 
on the picture I see reflected there 
A fairly beautiful face is mine, they 
say, and my eyes are good and my 
form perfect. But it was no beauty of 
form or feature that won my triumph; 
‘twas that which serves a woman bet- 
ter—tact, shrewdness and patience. 
Ay, ’twas no little thing for a poor 
teacher, a drunkard’s daughter, to win 
for her husband a millionaire and sena- 
tor! For I won him, though he does 
not know it; though his proud, chival- 
rous nature would recoil from a women 
who by word or deed would seek to 
win any man. But I wooed him, dili- 
gently and successfully wooed and 
won him. How I did it matters not. 
Every woman has her own individual 
method which may not be reduced to 
rule and learned by rote. 

Ah, yes, I amashrewd woman. I 
laugh to myself again when I think of 
all I have achieved; for to-night a 
man known throughout the land for 
his wealth, genius and power asked 
me to be his wife; and I, while my in- 
most soul was swelling with pride, 
lowly and calmly answered ‘‘ Yes.” 

And in a fortnight we are to be 
married, and all this wealth will be 
mine, mine! And all this power will 
be governed by my will; for I can rule 
him, though he does not knowit. And 
I myself willbe a power. Power—what 
a charm in the word! 
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All these ambitions which have been 
struggling pent up in my breast for 
long weary years will be appeased. 
All the honor that I have hungered 
for will be at my feet. His money 
will enable me to realize those dreams 
of travel, culture and education which, 
like fleeting specters, have haunted me 
from childhood; for whatever I am, 
my ambitions have ever been those 
tending toward a higher development 
of the talents God has given me. 

But besides triumphing over the 
hateful fate which placed me among 
the lowly of earth, I have triumphed 
over myself and have slain my own 
heart. My heart? Is it possible that 
I ever possessed such an organ? Ah 
yes, I remember—I remember it all. 
Some day perhaps I shall be able to 
murder memory as I did my heart, but 
now it haunts me, even while I stand 
on the very threshold of success. 
Memory, hateful memory carries me 
back to the time when my heart lived 
and was the abiding-place of a love 
such as few women have ever known. 

Love! Bah! love is a word hence- 
forth excluded from my vocabulary! 
In its stead there are wealth, honor and 
satisfied ambition; and these are to me 
more than love, for I weighed them 
carefully before I made my choice. 

Love! Could I, with my insatiable 
longing for power, my ungovernable 
ambition, pause to think of love? Ab- 
surd! I, the daughter of a drunkard, 
reared in the midst of poverty, quarrels 
and blows, yet knowing, always know- 
ing by some peculiar instinct that the 
future would be different if I were only 
strong. 

O my dreary childhood, without one 
ray of love or tenderness to brighten 
it! Despised by my mother, jeered 
and scoffed at by other children! No 
friends on earth save my teachers and 
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my books! Books were the only thing 
I ever begged, and how I studied! 
Night after night when my mother had 
ceased her quarreling and my father 
had fallen into his drunken stupor I 
would take my books and smoky little 
lamp and, stealing up to the damp, dis- 
mal garret, study, study until my poor 
little head would throb and ache and 
my limbs grow stiff and cramped; but 
still I must study on without rest to 
prepare myself for a future. 

But I have been rewarded for it all, 
amply rewarded I was proud when 
on commencement-day, six years ago, 
I stood at the head of my class, the ac- 
knowledged leader. Then again I was 
proud when that august, important 
body, the school board, asked me to 
teach their school. I did my work 
well and from a humble position rose 
to one of the highest the State could 
offer. 

But a fortnight from now will witness 
the culmination of all my hopes, for 
then I shall become the wife of one of 
the nation’s greatest men. 

Memory, hateful memory! Why do 
you taunt me now with a picture of my 
old love’s face? Why dol see hiseyes, 
filled with tenderness, looking into my 
soul? Ah! Dick, you were not my 
equal or you would have conquered 
your heart as I did mine! You werea 
fool for loving me so long! 

Perhaps ’twere well that I look once 
more on the skeleton of that dead 
heart of mine, and then I will bury it 
deep as the sea and banish it from me 
forever. 

Carry me back, memory, back over 
six long years! Stop! We are there 
now, and I hear a deep voice murmur, 
‘*Elinor, my darling,” and a pair of 
honest eyes filled with the light of love 
are looking into mine, and my hands 
are clasped in two strong, hard ones, and 
the voice keeps on repeating, ‘‘ Elinor, 
I love you. I cannot live without you. 
Tell me, dearest, that you love me and 
will be my wife.” And I answer, 
“Tes.” 

And the voice goes on with its story 
of love. ‘‘I am a poor man, dear— 
you know that, and for a time at least 


our life must be devoid of those lux- 
uries with which I would gladly sur- 
round my wife; but I will work, will 
love you, and God helping me will make 
you happy ” And howstrange the an- 
swer I gave him sounds: ‘‘ I am happy, 
Dick. Your love makes me the hap- 
piest woman in the world I want 
nothing more.” 

For a while my heart was filled with a 
pure, holy exultation, for I loved and 
was loved byan honest man. Theangels 
might have envied me my happiness. 

Dick worked and toiled and struggled 
harder than ever. Oh, whatahero he 
was! But to me there soon came the 
knowledge that love alone could not 
satisfy me; that I could never be con- 
tent until those realms of culture and 
power that are closed against the low- 
ly opened to admit me. As the wife 
of a poor workingman there was no 
hope. Daily the knowledge grew. At 
first I tried to hide it from Dick, but 
at last I saw that I must either conquer 
my love or my ambition. Which 
should it be? Oh, the bitterness of that 
struggle! My heart pleading for love, 
my pride fighting for ambition. 

Pride conquered, and I told Dick 
all. Never shall I forget the look in 
his eyes when he heard me. It was 
like a knife to my heart then. 

Months went by. I saw him occa- 
sionally. At first his stern, despairing 
face frightened me, but by degrees, as 
my heart grew harder, I ceased to 
tremble when I met him, and almost 
despised him because his love had out- 
lived mine. 

One night I was awakened from my 
sleep by the ringing of fire-bells. 
Springing hastily from my bed, I ran to 
the window and looked out upon the 
street. Men and women were already 
hurrying to the scene of danger. I 
hurried into my dress and, throwing a 
shawl over my head, joined the throng 
below. It was soon ascertained that 
Judge Barrow’s house was on fire and 
thither I made my way. When I ar- 
rived there the house had already been 
abandoned by the firemen and a multi- 
tude of men and women stood watch- 
ing the terribly beautiful scene. 
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‘* Thank God, we are all safe!” ex- 
claimed the fervent voice of Judge 
Barrow. Just then a shriek burst 
from the lips of his wife: 

‘*Amy! Amy! do you see her?” 

Involuntarily all eyes turned again 
to the burning building, and there in 
an upper room, peering from a flame- 
wreathed window, we saw the beauti- 
ful face of the little girl. All around 
her the flames leaped and danced and 
hissed, yet there she stood, her little 
hands stretched out to the crowd be- 
low, her golden curls floating around 
the agonized face, and over her the 
terrible lurid glare of the approaching 
flames. A ladder was brought and a 
brave fireman started to make the 
ascent, but when half-way up, blinded 
and choked by the heat and smoke, he 
staggered and fell. Another attempt- 
ed and met the same fate as the first. 

‘Tt is impossible to save her!” was 
the cry that went up from the terrified 
crowd. ‘‘Certain death awaits him 
who attempts her rescue!” 

And above all rose the heart-rending 
cry of the almost crazed mother: 

‘*Save my child!” 

A hand was laid on my shoulder. I 
looked around and ‘Dick was by my 
side. 

‘*T am going to save that child,” he 
said, pointing to the window. 

** You can’t do it,” Ianswered; ‘‘ you 
will perish yourself if you attempt it.” 

‘* Very probably,” he returned coldly. 
** Would you care ?”’ 
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Heaven forgive me! What devil is 
there in hades black enough to have 
prompted the hateful sneer that came 
to my lips as I answered flippantly, 
‘*Don’t be a fool, Dick, at such a time 
as this.” Instantly he was gone. I 
saw him plunge a thick blanket into a 
bucket of water, wrap it around him 
and climb straight up through the 
flames and smoke. On, right on, until 
at last the window was reached. I saw 
him leap through the burning entrance, 
remove the blanket and wrap it around 
the frantic child and then fling his 
burden far out through the flames to 
the eager outstretched arms below. 
Then with a mighty effort he caught 
at the ladder, but too late. With a 
crash the whole structure tottered and 
fell, and with it Dick, my Dick, my 
first, my only love. 

In the cemetery of my native village 
a beautiful marble shaft marks the 
place where his bones were laid to rest 
and records his noble deed; and each 
day the fair girl that he saved places 
fresh flowers on his grave. 

But I, the woman he loved and who 
once loved him, after the first wild 
burst of grief had subsided went on in 
my mad quest for fame, and a fortnight 
from now I will have reached the goal. 
Instead of the visions of home, hus- 
band and children, all ruled by love, 
that once filled my soul, I see before 
me wealth, conquest and power. And 
I am content, for I have lost the ca- 
pacity of loving. 


Cw, 


‘ 
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‘*TRIFLES LIGHT AS AIR.” 


BY LOUISA H, 


RS. ROLAND was a beauty, 

and acknowledgments of that 

fact, references to it and indul- 
gences and allowances on account of 
it had been served up to her as daily 
food ever since she could remember. 
That is until she married—which she 
did very early—and Mr. Roland, hav- 
ing removed her from a circle of ad- 
miring friends and relatives and ex- 
pended the wild vehemence of the 
early honeymoon in a thousand idio- 
cies of word and caress, seemed to ig- 
nore the great fact of her beauty and 
finally to forget it altogether. 

Mrs. Roland, who was deeply in 
love with her husband, grew doubtful 
of those charms of whose perfection 
every glance into her mirror should 
have assured her. What to her were 
satin-white skin unpraised, golden 
hair-drifts untouched, and wide blue 
eyes to whose love-looks there flashed 
no answer? She saw herself through 
heart-sickening doubts, and no re- 
fracted ray of light gives the truth. 

She remembered a little English girl 
she had once known who had newly 
come from South America, where her 
scanty lint-white locks, small, pale 
eyes and thick white skin had made 
her the admired of all beholders. It 
had gradually dawned upon the poor 
creature that in this country she was 
deemed uncompromisingly ugly. It 
had been sadly pathetic to see the lit- 
tle beauty-airs, which had sat so com- 
ically upon her at first, die away, killed 
one by one by the withering blight of 
neglect and cold criticism. 

That her beauty should not find full 
favor in her husband’s eyes meant to 
Mrs. Roland the worst of all calami- 
ties—the loss of his love. She had 
never been taught that gentleness, 
loyalty and womanly wisdom are graces 
to attract and bind a man’s soul after 
his heart is satiated, and had she 
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thought of them they would only have 
been fresh subjects for harassing 
doubts. Her beauty and its attractive- 
ness eliminated from her equation of 
life, she was lost in a slough of un- 
known quantities. 

Her husband she knew not at all. 
Only her love and her jealousy stood 
unmistakably forth in her troubled 
mind. 

Jealousy does not require a tangible 
object. ‘‘ One must love,” argued Mrs. 
Roland from her own intense sensa- 
tions, and since a blond loveliness had 
palled upon her husband, there must 
be a fascinating brunette somewhere 
in the background. All the novels had 
told her that. 

‘*One pea drives out another,” she 
said to herself in the homely parlance 
of the boyish sportsman, and proceeded 
to search for her pea with a diligence 
of the princess who demanded to know 
what under seven mattresses disturbed 
her. 

For a long time—a year or more— 
only the formless ghost of her own 
fears confronted her suspicious eyes. 
Then, according to the old formula for 
the manufacture of evil spirits, the 
mists began to thicken, to waver, to 
concentrate, to assume a living and 
breathing shape. 

Mr. Victor Roland was partly worthy 
and partly unworthy of this deep if 
uncomfortable regard. He was a tall 
man with a slight stoop in his shoulders, 
only sufficient to give his newest clothes 
an air of acquaintanceship and his old 
ones of intimate friendliness. He was 
as nearly careless in his ways asa clean 
man and a gentleman can be—indiffer- 
ent to the style of his necktie, and neg- 
lecting sometimes to visit his barber 
until the masses of his thick brown 
hair had a chance to show in damp 
half-rings under his lifted hat. From 
beneath black brows and between black 
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lashes long gray eyes looked out on the 
world with intense, if patient, weari- 
ness, or eager, passionate interest. 
Usually of late days the former pre- 
dominated. He had great personal 
magnetism, which lay dormant unless 
he chose to exercise it, and then it at- 
tracted or repelled one according as he 
presented his positive or negative pole. 

Mrs. Roland had very vague ideas 
as to her husband’s business relations. 
He was a ‘‘newspaper man,” which 
was to her a satisfactory reason for 
his being out very, very late on some 
nights and remaining weariedly, si- 
lently at home on some days. Some- 
times ‘‘business’’ took him away for 
several days at a time, and always 
made him harassingly irregular at his 
meals, of which he never complained, 
however cold and flabby they might be. 
Nor, on the other hand, did he notice 
culinary triumphs which had taxed the 
combined wits of wife and cook. 

Even when a baby arrived—a fine, 
sturdy little blond fellow—Mr. Ro- 
land manifested no great enthusiasm. 
After a time he would occasionally 
condescend to a game of romps with 
his son, but at the first sign of trouble 
came—‘‘ Here, Nettie, I return your 
infant treasure with thanks,” and a 
sinking back with a sigh of relief into 
an easy-chair. 

In the early days of their matri- 
monial life Mr. Roland had been 
rather fond of bringing his men friends 
up to tea in a cozy way, and to be in- 
troduced to the pretty new wife, and 
Mrs. Roland had been greatly admired 
at first. But she had very little to 
say for herself, grew undeniably flus- 
tered over the teacups, and looked 
palpably relieved when the guest was 
about to take his departure. Gradually, 
therefore, it came to be understood 
that pretty Mrs. Roland did not greatly 
appreciate her husband’s friends, and 
they inveigled him to remain down- 
town for a friendly game instead of 
going home with him. As a rule, a 
woman absorbedly in love is a pro- 
foundly uninteresting creature, even to 
the object, unless he returns her pas- 
sion in kind and degree. 
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But one old friend, Frank Rivers, 
braved discouragements, and dropped 
in occasionally for a chat and smoke 
with his chum. One afternoon they 
Sat with their cigars by the dining- 
room fire, talking lazily and lounging 
luxuriously in two big chairs imported 
from the parlor for their gratification. 
Nettie, flitting in and out on various 
domestic errands, heard the following, 
and at once pricked up her ears, taking 
care not to rattle the china she was 
arranging. 

‘* By Jove, Roland, she’s the finest 
girl I’ve seen for many a long day, 
Can't she talk, though! Why, she’d 
wake up a mummy. She’s waked up 
old Potts, hasn’t she?” 

‘*'Y-yes,” drawled Victor languidly, 
drawing in a huge mouthful of cigar- 
smoke preparatory to making ‘‘ rings.” 
In this limp monosyllable Mrs. Roland 
fancied she perceived an unusual qual- 
ity of tone. He puffed out a thick, 
whirling circle of smoke and then sent 
a slender one spinning through it. 
‘*A perfect success!” he murmured, 
laying back his head sleepily. 

‘*A perfect success!” echoed his 
friend, who had jumped up to assist 
Nettie in setting down some teacups, 
and now returned to his seat. and his 
subject; ‘‘I believe you! What was it 
she said that made you laugh so to-day? 
Jove! I didn’t know you cou/d laugh 
like that.” 

Roland pulled open his eyes, appar- 
ently by laboriously lifting his eye- 
brows. 

‘*My dear fellow,” he asked plain- 
tively, ‘‘what are you talking about? 
I alluded to two beautiful rings of 
smoke, the ghosts of which are even 
now hovering about that vase yonder. 
If you will be so discursive in your 
conversation you must pardon me for 
not following you. Nettie, are you 
ready to give us some tea?”’ 

These few careless words left a shade 
of unrest upon Nettie’s mind, already 
prepared, like a sensitive plant, for 
such impressions, and after their vis- 
itor left she fidgeted uneasily about for 
a few minutes. Presently she came 
and leaned on the back of her husband’s 
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chair and toyed gently with his hair. 
Like Samson, Mr. Roland was easily 
soothed by such manipulations, and 
now his features assumed an aspect of 
physical beatitude beneath his wife’s 
caresses. Deeming this a favorable 
moment, she asked with a poorly as- 
sumed nonchalance: 

‘¢ Victor, who was the girl Mr. Riv- 
ers spoke of this evening?” 

‘‘ My dear child,” said Roland, look- 
ing the picture of patient resignation 
and using the ‘‘my dear”’ of irritation 
and not of loving proprietorship, ‘‘can 
I be expected to retain in my memory 
all that a babbler like Frank Rivers 
may chance to say? Pray be more ex- 
plicit if you wish any information!” 

‘‘T mean,” she faltered, ‘‘the one he 
said made you laugh so—the way he 
didn’t know you cou/d laugh.”’ 

‘© Oh, that—why, she is a Miss King. 
Rivers and I both know her a little. 
She is secretary and typewriter for a 
man who has his office in a building not 
far from ours, and of course I meet her 
sometimes. Oh, goodness! how sleepy 
Iam! I was just about to take a nap 
when Rivers came in. Turn the lamp- 
shade round this way, Nettie, and I 
believe I'll do it now. There’s a good 
girl!” 

Nettie obeyed in silence, wishing she 
knew what the girl said to him to amuse 
him, why her own company almost 
invariably made him sleepy, and what 
manner of woman Miss King was to 
look at. That was far, far more im- 
portant in Nettie’s mind than many 
witticisms, 

About a week later Mrs. Roland, be- 
ing downtown on a shopping expedi- 
tion, saw her husband walking with a 
tall young woman. They were in front 
of her, and Mr. Roland was talking 
very earnestly to his companion, pre- 
senting to the _ sore-hearted little 
watcher many glimpses of an animated 
profile wearing an eager expression she 
had not seen there for many long and 
weary days. But he was not laughing 
at all—this did not seem to be an 
amusing conversation. The girl did 
not once turn her head. Mrs. Roland 
could only see a straight, handsome 
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back and a sweep of dark hair crowned 
by a simple but impressive little bonnet 

She was brunette—there was one ca- 
lamity. He liked to talk to her—there 
was another. Of oourse-she must be 
beautiful, and Nettie, with a cold, 
physical heaviness about her heart, en- 
deavored to see just how beautiful she 
was. She quickened her steps, but the 
hurrying crowds pressed in between her 
and the couple she eagerly desired to 
keep in sight. “Ihen, just as she drew 
a little nearer to them, they entered a 
restaurant, and a heavy swing-door 
shut them from view. 

Mrs. Roland turned abruptly, for- 
getting the little errands whose need 
she had deemed so promising, and 
took herself and her heavy heart home- 
ward. Arrived at her own little flat, 
she went straight to her chamber, dis- 
regarding the fretful cries of baby 
and the maledictions which cook was 
heaping upon the head of a delinquent 
butcher. Without removing her hat 
she leaned dejectedly against the some- 
what rickety bureau, and gazed long 
and wistfully at her reflection in the 
mirror. The hat had belonged to her 
trousseau, and had never quite suited 
the. head it was meant to adorn, and 
now it was sadly old-fashioned and 
shabby. The face beneath it was pale 
with fatigue, and there were shadows 
of unshed tears about the eyes, and the 
cheap mirror distorted ever so little 
the beautiful, pure lines of the fea- 
tures. ‘‘ Yes,” she sighed in a miser- 
able whisper, ‘‘yes, it is true. I am 
not so pretty as I was.” And then 
she thought with an additional womanly 
pang of the little bonnet that had 
clung so closely to the dark hair. 

With a sadly disturbed mind, Mrs. 
Roland took up the ordinary routine of 
her daily life with its numerous per- 
plexities and discouragements. Money 
is certainly the lever which moves the 
home world, and Nettie had but a 
short one with which to lift her bur- 
dens; sometimes back and brain and 
temper were alike strained in the ef- 
fort it was necessary she should make. 
The cook’s wages had been for some 
time overdue, and to-day she was cross 
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and impertinent, and yet her mistress, 
who was an honorable little soul, 
would not dismiss her, as she could 
not pay her. Baby was cutting a 
tooth and smote himself frequently 
upon the mouth and wept, refusing to 
be comforted. If a great worry can- 
not come in company with others like 
unto itself, it is sure to bring with it 
a troop of minor irritations which sting 
and torment like the flies on the wounded 
fox. : 

But as the day advanced these thou- 
sand pin-pricks seemed to goad Nettie 
into a kind of desperate courage. No 
healthy young nature accepts a pro- 
found sorrow without a struggle to re- 
turn to its proper element of happiness, 
and she began to laugh, half hysteri- 
cally, itis true, at her own fancies. 

‘*T will not be miserable until I 
must,”’ she said to herself reassuringly. 
‘*Perhaps it may not have been that 
Miss King after all, but the merest 
stranger. I will ask Victor to-night ” 

But even as she made this resolve 
she knew that most probably the very 
strength of her fears would make a 
coward of her, and that when the op- 
portunity came she would be dumb 
Therefore she plotted against a cer- 
tain nervous choking in the throat that 
she knew only too well, and bent all 
her simple ingenuity to the carrying 
out of her simple plans. She propi- 
tiated cook by an offering from her 
own ill-supplied wardrobe, and so got 
prepared for dinner the things that 
Roland seemed always most to enjoy. 
Then she dressed baby, now pleased 
and smiling after his afternoon nap, in 
his prettiest frock and spent a long 
time over her own toilette, doing her 
hair and arranging each ribbon and 
fold of her garments with pathetic 
care, hoping for a word of approbation 
that should cheer her heart and loosen 
her tongue. Excitement had bright- 
ened her eyes and given her a radiant 
bloom; no fairer pair than Nettie and 
her baby ever sat awaiting a man’s 
return. 

Dinner-time came, but no Roland. 
Nettie’s spirits began to droop, but 
then he was very often late. The 
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good little dinner commenced to dry 
up in the stove; cook poked her head 
into the sitting-room several times 
and emitted growls of increasing feroc- 
ity at the delay, and baby lost his 
sprightly fascinations and lay limp and 
sleeping across his mother’s lap. She 
carried him into the next room and 
put him to bed, her somber fancies de- 
scending upon her like an army with 
banners. Just as she had covered him 
up she heard a manly footstep in the 
hall, and rushed out with a glad cry of 
welcome. 

** Victor!” ; 

Cook was just ushering in Mr. Frank 
Rivers, who stood there ready to shake 
hands. 

‘*How-dydo? Why, how pretty you 
look to-night! You won’t mind Vic’s 
old chum saying as much as that, will 
you? There isn’t a party or anything 
on hand, is there? Thought you 
wouldn’t have left me out in the cold, 
surely. Why, no—I haven’t the ghost 
of an idea where Roland is. Hasn't 
he come home yet—the wretch? He 
doesn’t know how well off he is in hav- 
ing such a home to cometo. I went 
to the office, but they hadn’t seen him 
there since mid day. Have you had 
dinner yet? No! Well, Mrs. Roland, 
I want to see that husband of yours 
uncommonly much to-night, so if you 
will allow me I will invite myself to 
dine with you instead of that unappre- 
Ciative individual. If he comes home 
to find his dinner devoured and his 
pretty wife made love to, he’ll have no- 
body to blame, eh, Mrs. Roland?” 

Victor Roland’s chums were of va- 
rious grades, and Mr. Rivers did not 
belong to the highest. His conversa- 
tional abilities were as to quantity 
rather than quality, and he had a good- 
natured desire to cheer this little wom- 
an who looked rather down in the 
mouth, and firmly believed that this 
could be done by plenty of loud-voiced 
rattle liberally seasoned with compli- 
ments. 

Mechanically Nettie replied to such 
questions as must be answered and 
ordered the dinner to be brought in. 
So dazed was she with disappointment 

















that it was not until the meal was half 
over, with its one-sided vivacity and 
elaborate detail of uninteresting events, 
did she bethink herself that from Mr. 
Rivers, more easily than from her hus- 
band, could she obtain the information 
she craved. He was describing with 
animated precision the numerous pe- 
culiarities of his ‘‘ boss,” when she 
broke in, striving to speak uncon- 
cernedly and with some subtlety. 

‘‘T believe there are a great many 
women in business offices nowadays. 
Have you any in your office ?” 

‘*No, thank heaven! we haven’t. 
Women are meant for hours of enjoy- 
ment—such as the present—and not for 
business. They take our places at the 
desks, and then take them again as we 
ride home in the cars—which is not fair, 
you'll allow A man would feel him- 
self a brute if he howled at a woman 
as any clerk needs to be howled at 
sometimes, and swallowed objurga- 
tions are good forno man’s digestion.” 

‘* But,” Mrs. Roland broke in, fear- 
ing a fresh diatribe, ‘‘ didn’t I once 
hear you speak very admiringly of 
some lady who was a typewriter and 
stenographer in an office downtown?— 
a Miss King, I think her name was.” 

‘‘Oh, Miss King! Well, she’s dif- 
ferent somehow. She’d be nice wher- 
ever and whatever she was. But she’s 
out of her element, all the same. She 
is a grand woman, perfectly grand. 
She ought to be married to some swell 
who could give her a fine house where 
she could queen it royally and gather 
around her the society she is fit for. 
Not that she’s high and mighty at all; 
she’s just as friendly and pleasant to 
everybody as can be, but I'd like to 
see the fellow that would howl at her 
or dare to take the smallest liberty 
with her. We three, Miss King, Ro- 
land and I, take our mid-day bite to- 
gether sometimes at a restaurant, and 
though it is at a public table, she 
makes us feel as if she were the host- 
ess and we the guests. And then 
sheis so entertaining—always has some- 
thing funny to tell about her daily ex- 
perience, monotonous as it is. You 
know how moody old Roland is when 
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he #s moody. Well, it’s jolly to watch 
him while she talks and see the I’m- 
going-to-die-the-next-minute look fade 
out of his eyes, then a faint smile 
curve his lips, and finally his whole 
face glow with delighted appreciation 
as he laughs at the climax. But of 
course you know all about her.” 

‘* Ves,” said Nettie, with the calm- 
ness of despair, and guided by the in- 
stinct that leads wild creatures to die 
out of sight. ‘‘She is quite tall and 
handsome, I believe, and has dark 
hair. 

‘*Ves, and dark eyes, and the quick- 
est hand on the typewriter in town.” 

‘*Will you excuse me a moment? 
I—I think my baby is awake,” cried 
Nettie stammeringly, and she made a 
blind rush into the next room, where 
the baby lay tranquilly sleeping, to 
stand bolt upright in the middle of the 
floor, her arms pressed rigidly to her 
sides, her hands clinched, her breath 
coming and going in quick, hard pants, 
her under lip caught tight between her 
teeth in a desperate effort to keep 
back the scalding tears. The struggle 
was going against her; sob after sob 
broke from her quivering lips, and the 
necessity of returning to her guest ap- 
palled and shamed her. She caught 
the baby from his warm, cozy nest with 
a rough haste that startled him from 
his sleep, and frightened by this strange 
experience, he commenced an unbroken 
series of ear-piercing shrieks. 

‘‘Oh, baby,” Nettie whispered as 
she clasped him to her breast, ‘‘ that is 
a woman who makes a mother treat 
her poor little baby so—and yet they 
call her grand!”’ 

Above the screaming, writhing baby 
Nettie’s flushed face excited no sur- 
prise when she thrust it in at the door 
to excuse herself to her visitor. She 
found him already preparing to disap- 
pear. He was a bachelor, and such 
sounds inspired in him a yearning for 
immediate flight. 

‘‘No apologies! no apologies!” he 
said hurriedly in reply to Nettie’s few 
broken words. ‘‘Of course you can’t 
come back. I had to go directly, 
anyway. I'll see Roland to-morrow. 
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Thank you for a very good dinner and 
a— Good-night!” 

The last word was uttered half-way 
down the hall, whither a lusty yell of 
the indignant baby accompanied him. 

Nettie and the baby—I had nearly 
said the two babies—sobbed them- 
selves to sleep together, and long, 
shuddering breaths came from time to 
time from the parted lips of each to 
tell of the storm that had preceded 
repose. 

Victor Roland did not return home 
at all that night. 

The next few days Nettie spent in 
an agony of jealous misery, all the 
more acute because it was dumb. 
Roland was very little at home, and 
when she might have unfolded her 
fears to him she dared not. There 
were a thousand ways in which he 
might hurt her if she spoke of what 
lay so heavily upon her heart and life, 
and not one of these did she feel able 
to bear. She had nothing real and 
tangible to urge—only suspicions, and 
they can be so cruelly treated. There 
was but one thing in the world that 
could soothe or satisfy her—to have 
her husband take her in his arms and 
kiss away all her doubts and fears, as- 
suring her that she was in his eyes the 
loveliest woman on earth—and she 
sadly felt that the day for that was 
long past. 

Each noon there came to her a vision 
of two people going out to lunch to- 
gether, of an animated beloved pro- 
file and a dark head crowned by a lit- 
tle bonnet, and her own simple, soli- 
tary meal became for her a dry morsel 
impossible to swallow. 

Once she even made an excursion 
downtown for the express purpose of 
catching a glimpse of the two, but al- 
though she failed to see them, her 
quickened imagination at once sug- 
gested to her a change of restaurant, 
and so she obtained not even a mo- 
mentary cessation of the pangs that 
tormented her. 

It was a positive relief to her when 
Mr. Roland announced his immedi- 
ate departure on pressing business. 
Though he would be absent from her, 
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he would also be out of reach of Miss 
King, and in her present frame of 
mind the latter more than compen- 
sated for the former. 

He would be away much longer than 
usual, Mr. Roland said—three weeks 
certainly, perhaps four, not impossibly 
five. Nettie was to write to him, care 
of the Advance, and her letters would 
be forwarded to him. 

Nettie was not in the habit of asking 
him any business questions, and she 
did not now. There was very little 
time for packing his bag and getting 
ready something for him to eat before 
he started and taking his few final di- 
rections. He was quite tender to her 
at the last, kissing her lovingly and 
bidding her take good care of herself 
and the boy while he was away, and 
then, before she realized it, he was 
gone. 

The weeks passed tranquilly away. 
Nettie busied herself with many house- 
hold economies, and the money Victor, 
had left her lasted miraculously. He 
had been very doubtful of its suffi- 
ciency, but there would even be a little 
remaining when he returned, and Net- 
tie felt proud to think what a good 
manager she had been. 

The ‘‘not impossible” five weeks 
were nearly over when Roland re- 
turned as suddenly as he had gone 
away. His trip had done him good. 
He looked brighter, fresher and hap- 
pier than he had done for many a day. 
Though he had not much to tell about 
his own adventures, he listened so 
kindly to her simple household narra- 
tivesand anecdotes of baby’s prowess 
that Nettie was in the seventh heaven 
of delight. 

This lasted for several days. Then 
gradually the old moody, absent- 
minded, irregular Roland returned, 
and Nettie’s jealousy, that had been a 
little while dormant, awoke to stab her 
anew. The gloom deepened and house- 
hold perplexities increased; the little 
housekeeping surplus was soon ex- 
hausted, and Roland gave her no more 
money. 

‘‘Is anything the matter, Victor?” 
she ventured timidly to inquire one day. 




















‘‘No, no, child,” he answered 
quickly, ‘‘nothing that you could un- 
derstand, at least.” 

Nettie was submissively silent, as 
usual; she never resented being thrust 
into the background. 

‘Victor, 1 have to have a little 
money, I think,” she said nervously. 

There was a pause. 

‘“‘T will bring it to you,” he an- 
swered hoarsely, and seizing his hat 
he left the house. 

Nettie wandered about uneasily, 
wishing Roland would tell her more of 
his affairs; wondering if he felt her 
and the baby a burden on him, and 
why, wy there was so little money. 
That Roland, who was to her the em- 
bodiment of ability, should find any 
difficulty in making it was out of the 
question. There was something mys- 
teriously incomprehensible somewhere, 
and she longed to find it out. 

Victor’s coat was even becoming 
disgracefully shabby—he must begin 
to wear his best one every day—and 
full of the ardor with which she al- 
ways rendered him any personal ser- 
vice, she got out the coat and began 
to put it in order, lingering with ten- 
der touches over the braid and but- 
tons and brushing the dust away with 
gentle sweeps that were like caresses. 
A coat is redolent of a man’s person- 
ality; if he has worn it for any length 
of time there hangs about it an indi- 
vidual odor compounded of the tooth 
powder he uses, the tobacco he smokes, 
the liquor he drinks, the company he 
keeps, the business he is engaged in. 
This scent is faint, it is true, but 
easily recognizable and agreeable to 
one who loves the wearer. Mrs. 
Roland felt a mild but soothing pleas- 
ure in thus handling the garment of 
the man she so passionately loved; 
she was like one who seeks to dull the 
. pangs of starvation with the ‘‘ hunger- 
bread ” of straw. 

As a last step in the work of reno- 
vation, she turned the pockets inside 
out, shaking the dust from them and 
mending a rip or two. Innocent of 
any intent to pry into her husband’s 
concerns, having drawn a letter from 
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one of the pockets, she was about to 
return it thither, when the sight of the 
address in a bold, beautiful feminine 
handwriting made her drop it on the 
table before her with hasty loathing. 

She sat and gazed at the envelope, 
which had for her poor, weak heart the 
veritable fascination of the serpent. 
Not long was she able to resist its in- 
sidious temptation; with burning fore- 
head and a feeling in her throat as if 
some oné were gripping it, she drew 
out the letter with trembling fingers 
and unfolded it. 

The date made it only two days old. 
To Nettie’s unsophisticated mind, the 
fact that it commenced without the 
usual formal prelude seemed mysteri- 
ous and portentous. It was not long 
and ran as follows: 


Why do you not come and see me? Is 
it possible that you stay away because you 
have no money to bring me? Do not let 
a thing like that cast its shadow between 
us. I solemnly assure you that I can do 
very well without it at present, and I 
promise to let you know when I need it. 
Come to me as soon as you receive this. 
I must speak to you at once about some- 
thing of importance—something so much 
easier to talk than to write about. 

{ shall begin immediately to expect 
you, so do not disappoint me. 

As ever, 
ELEANOR KING. 


Mrs. Roland read this letter twice 
through from beginning to end. It 
was like a drawn sword piercing again 
and again with deadly thrusts the 
flimsy, ill-fitting armor with which she 
faced the world. 

What was she to him—her husband 
—this woman, to whom he gave money ? 
Ghastly words, which mean still ghast- 
lier realities, seemed to rise from un- 
known depths of darkness and surge 
round and round in the whirlpool her 
brain had become. In her direst im- 
aginings, her bitterest forebodings, she 
had never dreamed of anything like 
this horror of horrors. 

Her petty fears that Victor now pre- 
ferred dark hair to golden, that he 
thought his wife less pretty than his 
sweetheart had been, her jealousy of 
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the girl that made him laugh and with 
whom he sometimes went out to lunch, 
her vague anxiety about his comings 
and goings, seemed now to her to have 
been indeed bliss, in the light of that 
terrible wisdom which had broken upon 
her. 

Passages of Scripture heard often 
with unheeding ears in church came 
back to her, strangely mingled with 
scenes of passionate jealousy from 
novels and coarse witticisms from 
Life and Truth on the discoveries of 
deluded wives. 

‘«The lips of a strange woman drop 
as a honeycomb and her mouth is 
smoother than oil. 

‘*But her end is bitter as worm- 
wood, sharp as a two-edged sword. 

‘*Her feet go down to death; her 
steps take hold on hell. 

‘*There is a way that seemeth right 
unto man, but the end thereof are the 
ways of death.” 

This, then, was the solution of all the 
mysteries of her life, Roland’s indiffer- 
ence, and the bitter pinch of ways and 
means. Baby must need and go with- 
out, his plump arms fairly bursting out 
of his tight sleeves for want of new 
dresses, that this woman should adorn 
her head with little bonnets and feast 
on the fat of the land. 

‘* But the end thereof is death.” 

The woman tempted him. In the 
midst of her agony Nettie sheltered 
her erring husband behind the old ex- 
cuse that women often make use of 
for the men-souls that are infinitely 
dear to them. Did she not read in 
bold, shameless characters the artful 
wiles with their mock tenderness? 

The womantempted him. Her hus- 
band and the father of her child was 
preéminently hers—hers to save, if she 
could, from the ‘‘end ” that is ‘*death.” 
She could think out nothing clearly; 
her brain was whirling and throbbing, 
but a wild impulse possessed her to go 
straight to this woman, to crush her 
with her own shameful words, to stand 
in the might and dignity of her wifely 
right, and demand that her husband 
be set free from these unholy wiles. 
Surely any woman living, however bold 
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and unscrupulous, must quail before 
the indignant, scornful eyes of an out- 
raged wife and mother. 

For once Nettie forgot to think of 
her own looks. With feverish haste 
she thrust the hateful letter into her 
bosom, got her baby into his cloak and 
cap, donned her own outdoor attire 
without a glance at the mirror, and 
caught a car bound for downtown. 
She took the baby with her in obedience 
to an impulse she could hardly have 
defined—a desire to say to her rival: 
‘* This is the sacred tie between us, 
besides all the solemn laws of God and 
man. What binds him to you?” 

She knew where to go, for Mr. 
Rivers had mentioned the numbers of 
the building and room where Miss 
King held sway. She left the car at 
the foot of the tall building, and for- 
getting in her preoccupation that such 
things as elevators existed, she toiled 
wearily with the heavy baby in her 
slender arms up flight after flight of 
stairs. At length the right floor was 
reached, the right nnmber found, and 
with the blood surging in great deafen- 
ing beats from heart to temple, Mrs. 
Roland knocked at the door. 

‘*Come in!’’ said a clear, strong 
feminine voice, and passing the thresh- 
old she found herself in the presence 
of the woman she loathed and dreaded. 
She was crossing the long room to- 
ward her—a tall, graceful, regal fig- 
ure. Nettie nerved herself for a steady 
look at the face which had wrought 
her so much woe, whose beauty had 
dimmed her own girlish loveliness. 
She saw a pale, dark face, with firm 
mouth and kindly eyes—a_ strong, 
clever face, bearing plainly the marks 
of thought and sorrow, but of beauty 
not a trace. 

Miss King, too, was regarding with 
much interest her unknown visitor. 
The business with which she was. 
connected was such that women and 
children not infrequently strayed in in 
search of information and advice, but 
one did not often see such a dazzlingly 
beautiful young woman as this. Net- 
tie’s long climb had given a bright 
rose flush to her cheek; the wind had 














roughened her unveiled head and 
tossed the golden tendrils about her 
white forehead. The pent-up storm 
within her burned in her blue eyes like 
the heart of a flame; her compressed 
lips were a line of scarlet. The blond 
baby beneath whose weight her slender 
figure swayed slightly looked tawny 
beside the milk-white skin of his 
mother’s throat. 

‘*Good morning,” said Eleanor King 
in her pleasant, friendly way. ‘‘ What 
can I doforyou? Won’tyousit down?” 

Now that she was in the presence of 
the enemy Nettie could not speak. 
As usual her emotion gripped her 
throat and choked her into silence. 

‘Let me at least take the baby,”’ 
said Miss King, stretching out her 
hands. ‘‘I’m sure he’s too heavy for 
you.” 

The baby responded cordially to this 
friendly advance, holding out readily 
his little hands, but the mother drew 
him back quickly. 

‘*No, no!” she said hoarsely, ‘‘ you 
shall not touch him.” 

Miss King smiled amusedly, but 
not ill-pleased. A strange baby in 
one’s arms is a doubtful acquisition. 

‘* Perhaps you think I should drop 
him,’ she said, ‘‘but I assure you I 
shouldn't.” 

There was a pause. Miss King 
waited composedly till her visitor 
should see fit to reveal her intentions, 
the slight tinge of amusement lingering 
about her lips. It was evident that 
this was going to be one of the ‘‘expe- 
riences” with which she entertained 
her friends. The serene, self-confi- 
dent pose, the tranquil smile, seemed 
to Nettie the very manifestation of 
conscious but undiscovered guilt. 
Three times she vainly essayed to speak, 
moistening her parched lips with her 
tongue and swallowing hard. 

Then she managed to get 
abruptly, fiercely: 

‘Tam Mrs. Roland.” 

For a moment Eleanor King looked 
as she felt, thoroughly amazed. Then 


out, 


her smile deepened into one of cordial 
welcome, and she said, with apparently 
hearty good will: 
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‘‘T am so very glad to see you. Of 
course, I have often heard Mr. Roland 
speak of you, and have been wanting 
to see you and know you, and I 
thought perhaps, as your husband and 
I are such friends, he would bring you 
to callon me some day. But this is 
much better; we can have a nice talk 
ahd become really well acquainted. 
Now, you must sit down.” 

Miss King pushed. a chair close to 
her visitor and Nettie, fearing to trust 
her trembling limbs any longer, 
dropped into it. Miss King’s clear, 
experienced eyes saw that something 
was the matter, and she talked on 
bravely to gain time, thinking hard 
while she uttered her commonplaces. 
Mr. Roland ad spoken to her of his 
wife. ‘‘She is pretty,” he had said, 
‘*but a mere baby. I never worry her 
with any of my troubles; she would 
not understand, she would only cry.” 
Miss King had imagined her a doll- 
faced, simpering simpleton, and here 
came this radiant creature, in all the 
glory of young-womanhood, her eyes 
glowing, her girlish form swaying un- 
der the stress of some burning emo- 
tion, and said, ‘‘I am Mrs. Roland.” 

Eleanor King was an ardent beauty- 
wotshiper. She had learned the same 
lesson that Mrs. Roland had, but from 
the other side of the page. The fact 
that it was for her the one unattain- 
able good made it seem all the more 
desirable and wonderful. 

‘Vou need not be afraid of inter- 
rupting me,” she went on in her sweet, 
gracious tones. ‘‘I am not very busy 
just now, but you know we _ wage- 
earners have to be as faithful to our 
posts asa soldier on guard. I often 
envy you happy housewives who can 
hurry up your morning duties when 
you want to slip off for a long shop- 
ping or visiting tour. As for me, I 
have to pay all my visits on Sunday, 
and—I’ll tell you this as a state secret 
—I sometimes have to darn my stock- 
ings on Sunday. I assure you, it often 
makes me feel positively immoral, but 
then, what can one do? It is also- 
highly immoral to have holes in one’s 
stockings.” 
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She paused, seeing that Mrs. Roland 
was gazing at her in a strange intent 
way, but was not listening to her 
flippancies. 

The baby had gone to sleep and was 
lying heavily on his mother’s left arm. 
The wrath, the scorn, the crushing, 
stinging words that Nettie had longed 
to pour upon her rival's head—whete 
were they? Like recreant soldiers at 
the outset of the battle, they had 
turned and fled. But she could not 
longer endure the light laugh and gay 
voice of this wicked woman. With her 
free right hand she fumbled in the bosom 
of her dress and drew forth a letter. 

** Look at that,” she said, thrusting 
it into Miss King’s hand, ‘‘and it will 
tell you why I have come here.” 

With profound astonishment Miss 


King recognized her own handwriting 


on the envelope. She had written Mr. 
Roland a good many notes and she 
needed to read the inclosure to solve 
the mystery of the scene. A glance 
at the open page made the whole mat- 
ter clear as day to her quick wits, but 
she read the note carefully over in the 
light that had come to her. Looking 
up from the paper she met Nettie’s ex- 
cited, indignant gaze with a calm, un- 
flinching, steady look. The lightmess 
had all gone out of her face; its only 
expression now was of conscious power. 
She had a task before her—to so sub- 
due to hers the will of this weak, wild, 
outraged creature, that no word of in- 
sult impossible to overlook should be 
spoken. Between the lines of the let- 
ter she had read the thought of the 
wife, and she determined that for that 
wife’s sake it should never be put into 
words. She let all the strength of her 
will power go out in the gaze she bent 
on Nettie’s agitated face. 

‘*Did your husband show you this 
letter?’”’ she asked very gravely. 

Nettie’s face flushed deeper; the 
voice gave her a bewildering pang of 
shame in the midst of her righteous 
wrath, 

‘*No! 
not—”’ 


He dared not—he dared 
she began wildly, but the calm, 


forceful eyes somehow compelled her 
into silence. 
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‘*Then you know nothing at all 
about the whole matter?” 

‘*T only know what would be plain 
to any one reading that letter, that 
you are—that you are—” the word, an 
ugly word, died unspoken, hindered by 
some felt but uncomprehended power, 
and she ended her sentence falteringly 
—‘‘what you are.”’ 

‘*T am your husband’s good friend,” 
said Miss King, never removing her 
eyes from the flushing, paling, quiver- 
ing face before her. ‘‘He would tell 
you so himself if you should ask him." 

‘* Friend!’’ echoed Mrs. Roland 
bitterly. ‘‘Do men then give money 
to their women friends? ”’ 

‘‘Any friend would give another 
friend money in case of sore need,” 
answered Miss King sternly. ‘‘ Mrs. 
Roland, you make it impossible for me 
to be silent any longer; indeed, I 
think it is far better you should know 
the whole truth. The money that I 
alluded to in this letter was a certain 
sum which I had lent your husband 
and which he has never been able to 
repay. You have perhaps heard the 
old proverb which says that if you 
lend a friend money you lose him, and 
I had a strong desire to prove it un- 
true. It has been weeks since I saw 
him until to-day, when he came to 
me in response to that letter.” 

Nettie’s eyes were fixed now upon 
Miss King’s face. Her lips were 
parted as if for breath. 

‘‘T never thought of that,’’ she 
murmured. ‘‘O God! how I have suf- 
fered! Go on—tell me all—for once let 
me know all!” 

_ Miss King looked at her compas- 
sionately, and yet there was something 
else in the glance : 

‘*Yes, you shall know all. It is 
far better so. It is your right, for 
vou love your husband, my poor child. 
Did you ever hear of Dwight, IIl., 
and the Keely cure? I lent your hus- 
band this money that he might go 
there and undergo the treatment and 
so free himself from the curse that was 
ruining his life.” 

Nettie’s eyes were wide open now 
with fright and horror, and the crim- 














son of vicarious shame flooded her del- 
icate face. 

‘*Do you mean—” she stammered 
incoherently, ‘‘he never did—I never 
saw—’”’ and she burst into a flood of ag- 
onized weeping. Miss King rose, took 
unrebuked now the sleeping baby from 
her arms and laid him down upon the 
sofa. ‘Then she returned to her seat 
at Nettie’s side and waited for the pas- 
sionate, hard-drawn sobs to lose their 
violence, noting the while with a keen 
appreciation that was almost pain the 
golden sheen on the down-bent head 
and the dainty curves of cheek and 
neck. 

Presently Nettie looked up; the tear 
flood had quenched the hatred in her 
blue eyes, and they were full of a pa- 
thetic appeal, like the eyes of a lost 
child. 

‘*T don’t know anything,” she said 
with pitiful humanity. ‘‘ Nobody is 
what I thought they were. I only 
know that I—I am a fool!” 

The hopeless tone, the tear-stained 
face and quivering lips touched the 
strong woman's heart. She reached 
over and took in a warm, friendly clasp 
a little, cold, tear-damp hand. 

‘*No, you are not a fool,” she said 
compassionately; ‘‘ only a simple, un- 
sophisticated girl who has made some 
mistakes, but who has a heart of gold 
that has been aching unnecessarily. 
How should you know of your hus- 
band’s weakness when he hid it so 
carefully from you? Cheer up, my 
child, better days are in front of you! 
Your husband has thrown off the shac- 
kles that bound him, and now his really 
noble nature will have full sway. Let 
me tell you the whole story. Three 
years ago I came, a stranger, to this 
great bewildering city to earn my liv- 
ing. Your husband was the first friend 
I made, and I shall never forget how 
he brightened my solitary life and 
helped me over many a rough place— 
how good he was to me!”’ 

Nettie interrupted her with a little cry. 

‘‘Three years ago!” she exclaimed 
naively. ‘* Why, that was before—be- 
fore he knew me! And knowing us 
both, he liked me best ?” 


‘*TRIFLES LIGHT AS AIR.” 
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Miss King smiled—a little sadly. 

She remembered ‘‘ three years ago”’ 
only too well. Three years ago her 
life had been filled with Victor Roland, 
his presence, his thoughts, his wishes. 
Her nature had so swayed under his 
strong influence that when he suddenly 
disappeared from her path and she 
soon after heard of his marriage, the 
effort necessary to regain her psycho- 
logical equilibrium strained brain and 
nerve and even heart a little. But the 
effort was successful and she was self- 
poised and serene when, after the lapse 
of a few months, Mr. Roland reappeared 
in her sphere as suddenly as he had 
vanished, and the old friendship was 
renewed, but with a difference. Now 
the woman’s will swayed that of the 
man, who had grown moody, pessi- 
mistic, vacillating. He said little 
about his married life, but the few 
words that escaped him from time to 
time were pregnant with disappoint- 
ment. Then little by little he began 
to succumb to the common fatal habit. 
Miss King saw little of this, but she 
heard a great deal and easily recog- 
nized its deteriorating effects. 

She thought with pitying contempt 
of the unknown wife, whose influence, 
or lack of it, was fast warping her hus- 
band's nature. She took a kind of de- 
light in exercising her own power over 
him, feeling that she exerted it always 
for his good, and deceiving herself as 
to her own pleasureinit. She realized 
how complete was her influence when 
step by step she had forced him to take 
her money and go with it to make a 
trial of the famous cure. She had felt 
with a strange thrill that this man’s life 
lay in her hands for good orevil. She 
felt this once more now, but a power- 
ful factor had entered into the prob- 
lem—the beautiful, passionate, igno- 
rant, bewildered young wife. 

There was a mirror hanging just be- 
fore them on the wall, and Miss King 
pointed to it. Both looked at the two 
faces reflected there—one dark, cold 
and grave, the other beautiful, des- 
pite the grief-stains 

‘*Ves, he liked you better—as who 
would not?—and he ‘likes’ you still. I 
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am only his friend, who trusts him and 
whom he trusts. And when I saw him 
gradually getting more and more under 
the fatal power of the terrible habit that 
has ruined so many men, I bent every 
effort to persuade him to try the 
Keely cure. Many an argument I had 
to bring to bear upon him before I 
conquered, but I remembered all his 
kindness to me and I persevered. I 
made him take the money from me—I 
gave him no rest until he consented. 
He went, as you know, and came back 
cured, strong, happy, full of plans for 
the future. Then he went to the 
office and found that his place had 
been supplied during his absence, and 
he was out of work. He came to see 
me no more—the rest I heard from 
others. Day after day he tried un- 
availingly to obtain a situation; times 
are hard now and work is scarce. 
They told me he was growing moody 
again, gloomy and desperate. I was 
haunted by the fear that he would re- 
lapse into his old habits, and I madea 
desperate effort. I obtained a promise 
of a situation for him, and then wrote 
the note you brought me. I wanted 
to tell him all about the place and 
how best to treat the manager. He 
came to see me this morning and it is 
all settled. When you go home you 
will find him like a different man. I 
have never seen him so happy.”’ 

Nettie was crying again now, soft- 
ly and refreshingly. She looked be- 
seechingly with brimming eyes at Miss 
King. 

‘*Can you forgive me?” she whis- 
pered. 

There was no need of many words 
between these two women. 
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‘Yes, said Miss King quietly, 
**You did not know. Do not cry any 
more,” she went on, after a pause, 
‘‘There is no need of tears now. A 
new life is stretching before you, 
Let me give you a tiny bit of advice, 
as I am so much older and more expe- 
rienced than you. Be bright for your 
husband and make his home bright. 
Have his men friends up to tea often, 
laugh and talk to them and make them 
admire you, and so he will be proud of 
you and his love kindled up afresh. 
He is of a social nature and needs 
social pleasures. Try and realize that 
love, the most devoted and unselfish, 
is enough for no man; he requires also 
to be amused and pleased. With your 
beauty this should be to you an easy 
task.” 

Like a war-horse at the sound of the 
trumpet, Nettie reared her head at the 
old familiar word. 

‘ **Do you think so? Am I really 
beautiful still?’’ she cried eagerly. 
‘*T thought that was all gone! ” 

‘* Be comforted, child; it is all there. 
Learn to use it and you are powerful 
beyond what you imagine.”’ 

Like balm on Nettie’s overwrought 
soul fell these few words of praise. 
She raised two happy, hopeful, thank- 
ful eyes to Miss King’s face, whieh 
looked paler now than ever as she sat 
leaning the once-despised dark head on 
her hand and feeling strangely tired 
now that her work was over. 

‘* How good you have been to me— 
how good!” said Nettie, with pas- 
sionate, formless gratitude. 

For only answer, silently and almost 
sacramentally Miss King bent and 
kissed her. 











BY Cc. 


T was a warm summer afternoon in 
Bohuslain, on the western coast of 
Sweden. Two young people who 

had evidently walked a long distance 
paused beside one of the old burial 
mounds which abound in that part of 
the country. This one had an espe- 
cially picturesque situation, being di- 
rectly on the shore of the fjord and 
with a little grove of trees surrounding 
it. As the country here was sparsely 
wooded the shade was very inviting. 

‘*T believe I’m just a little bit tired, 
Will,” said the girl. ‘‘If you don’t 
mind, I’ll sit down in the shadow of 
the mound of the late lamented eiaherjar 
here and rest and enjoy the view until 
you come back. You may have what 
fun and glory there are in puzzling out 
that inscription all to yourself.” 

‘‘Allright, Doris,” said her brother, a 
pleasant-faced, studious-looking young 
man, somewhat older than herself. 
‘‘T’m afraid we planned to do almost 
too much to-day and you had better 
rest awhile by all means. This is a 
first-rate place, and I’ll leave the cam- 
era here too, for I shall not need it. 
I'll not be far off if you should want 
me. Good-by—back in half an hour.” 
And Will disappeared among the trees, 
whistling cheerfully. 

The brother and sister were natives 
of Kansas and were a pair of excep- 
tionally bright, intelligent and inde- 
pendent young Americans. They were 
orphans and had always been constant 
companions and comrades in all their 
studies and recreations. Of an artistic 
and literary family, their talent had 
begun early to show itself, and the 
crisp short stories and dainty bits of 
verse which they wrote were now be- 
ginning to bring them quite a satis- 
factory little income, in addition tothe 
moderate means which they had in- 
herited. 





OLAF. 


M. R. 


They now had a more ambitious 
project, namely, a ‘‘semi-historic”’ 
novel, founded on an incident in an 
ancient saga, and their present journey 
was for the purpose of gathering ma- 
terial for it. It wasa peculiarly pleas- 
ant and congenial task, for even as 
children the old myths and sagas of 
the North had been their favorite read- 
ing, and as they grew older this liking 
had deepened into an interest that 
made them enthusiastic and earnest 
students of the customs, speech and 
relics of the brave, handsome, half- 
savage race that lived in the Viking 
age. This pilgrimage tothe ‘‘ Land of 
the Midnight Sun” had been a long- 
cherished plan, and finally, equipped 
with camera, sketch-books and note- 
books, they had spent two happy months 
in Norway and Sweden, visiting muse- 
ums, libraries, burial mounds, the sites 
of famous battles and “finds,” copying 
inscriptions and carvings and absorbing 
‘**local color ”’ with all their might. 

Left alone, Doris proceeded to make 
herself comfortable. She laid down 
her sketch-book, removed her hat and 
took out the silver pin which held her 
hair in its coil, letting the long, fair 
braid fall down her back. With her 
vigorous, untrammeled figure and sim- 
ple blouse and skirt she looked not un- 
like a daughter of the ancient Viking 
race herself. As she leaned against 
the cool green hillside the words of a 
favorite song suggested themselves to 
her, influenced no doubt by the sur- 
roundings, and half-unconsciously she 
began singing softly: 

‘* My love lived in a northern land; 
A dim tower in a forest green 
Was his, and far away the sand 


And gray wash of the waves were seen, 
The woven forest boughs between.’’ 


She was moving her hand idly about 
in the grass beside her, and presently 
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it touched a half-buried stone, one of 
those in the circle about the base of 
the mound. Brushing away the leaves 
and earth, she saw that there was an 
inscription on it. It was almost wholly 
effaced, and she could only distinguish 
four letters and one or two of the mys- 
terious characters which apparently 
had some magical meaning to the 
superstitious race who carved them so 
often. 

‘*O, L, A, F,” she read. ‘Olaf, 
of course. This grows interesting.” 

She uncovered more of the stone, but 
could find nothing further on it and 
finally gave it up. 

‘* Well, it’s nice to know to whose 
hospitality I’m indebted, though the 
information is rather meager. Olaf 
who, I wonder? I suppose I can im- 
agine what I please about him,” mused 
Doris, smiling at the fancy, ‘‘so here 
goes. He wasa great hero, of course, 
and to add interest we'll suppose he 
was young and handsome. Big, mus- 
cular and yellow-haired, with dare- 
devil eyes and stern, cruel features— 
no, we'll have something more roman- 
tic and poetic. He shall have a face 
like Jean Ingelow’s Laurance— 

‘** A mouth for mastery and manful work, 

Acertain brooding sweetness in the eyes, 


A brow the harbor of grave thought, and hair 
Saxon in hue.’ 


There, Olaf, my friend, I've done 
handsomely by you.” 

She was rather sleepily enjoying her 
romancing when an instinctive con- 
sciousness that she was not alone 
crept over her, together with a feeling 
as though she was under hypnotic in- 
fluence. She raised her head slowly, 
and her eyes met those of a young 
man who was standing at a little dis- 
tance from her. He was certainly a 
singular-looking young man. The 
lithe, muscular figure was clad in a 
byrnja, or coat of mail; he wore a 
winged silver helmet above his long 
blond hair, which was silver too in its 
lights, and as he leaned easily upon 
his long spear he looked indeed an 
ideal young Viking. The face, fair but 
deeply tanned, which looked at her 
anxiously and, it seemed to her, re- 
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proachfully, was more than a realiza- 
tion of the face she had just been 
fancying, and the deep-set, earnest 
gray eyes, which hinted at once of 
sternness, tenderness and humor, were 
the most beautiful she had ever seen, 
while’ yet they seemed somewhat 
strangely familiar to her. 

Her strange visitor spoke: ‘‘ Thora,” 
he said almost timidly, and the deep, 
resonant voice thrilled her and inten- 
sified a puzzled sense that she was ex- 
periencing something which she had 
once known and forgotten. She sat 
looking at him with fascinated eyes. 
He drew astep nearer. ‘‘ Thora,” he 
said again pleadingly, ‘‘didst thou 
not come to seek me? Wilt thou not 
speak to me?” 

But she was still silent. She could 
not speak. His face darkened and the 
deep eyes looked somber and angry. 
His hands gripped the spear until his 
knuckles were white. 

‘*Evil hath been spoken of me to 
thee,” he said. ‘‘Thou art proud, 
but I thought not that thou wouldst 
believe it. Well do I know who hath 
gone to thee with his lying tales while 
I lay wounded here in the forest. It 
was Ulf, who fears to strike save with 
sharp words and who ever delighted 
to mock at me.and call me coward— 
me, Olaf, son of Olaf, lightning-sword. 
But yesterday he came to me with 
words about thee, saying that thou 
deemedst me a man of little spirit, and 
hadst of late, ‘while my ship was 
absent, shown favor to him. I chal- 
lenged him, and he could but fight, 
though little mind he had to do so. 
Many times by unfair thrusts he sought 
to kill me, but ever I foiled him, and 
at last I conquered and sorely wounded 
him in fair fight. He owned me his 
master and begged that I would not 
kill him, for he would make no more 
trouble between thee and me, so I 
spared the coward’s life. But listen, 
Thora, and believe me. As Isat upon 
the ground to rest a moment, for I had 
lost much blood and was weary, he 
crept like a snake behind me and 
struck me upon the head with his ax, 
so that I fell down senseless; arid thus 

















have I lain through the night. But 
when I heard thee speak my name, my 
strength came back to me and I found 
myself before thee.” 

He came still nearer and looked 
eagerly into her face, which was now 
downcast. 

‘*T have spoken, and in thy heart 
thou knowest I have spoken truth. 
Sit not so strangely silent, my Thora, 
but give me some sign that thou be- 
lievest me and art still mine.” 

A host of emotions new to Doris 
had swept over her during his recital; 
fierce joy in his victory, rage at the 
cowardly Ulf, sorrow for the wounded 
man lying alone in the forest, and 
above all there was a strange tumult 
in her heart at his words and glances 
that made her breath come faster and 
her cheeks flush. She dared not raise 
her head and sat confused and silent, 
looking at her clasped hands, but see- 
ing nothing but the eyes of Olaf. Again 
she heard him speak. 

‘‘ Thora,” he pleaded, the fierce ring 
gone from his voice, ‘‘tell me thou 
lovest me, dear.” 

He knelt beside her, and the beau- 
tiful, brave face was close to her 
own. A sudden tenderness filled her 
heart and shone from her face as she 
turned and looked straight into his 
eyes. She saw them deepen and glow 
with joy at her mute response. With 
an effort she threw off the spell of 
silence. 


‘*T love thee, Olaf,” she said. But 


at the sound of her voice a subtle 
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change came over the face and form 
betore her. It was as though a mist 
came between them, and she saw him 
more and more dimly and at last not 
at all. She could still hear his voice 
calling her name, it seemed from a 
great distance, and looking around in 
bewilderment she saw—Will, who stood 
looking down at her and laughing 
apologetically. 

‘*Why, Sis,” he said, ‘‘I didn’t 
mean to scare you with my shouting. 
Poor old girl, you were tired, weren’t 
you? I hope you had.a good nap. 
What makes you look so dazed? 
Aren’t you awake yet?” 

She was still looking about her with 
troubled eyes, but gradually as she be- 
came thoroughly awake a humorous 
appreciation of the situation stole into 
her face, and she laughed as she sprang 
to her feet and began pinning up her hair. 

‘*T’ve had rather an exciting dream, 
that’s all,” she said. ‘‘Sort of a ‘per- 
sonally conducted’ trip into the dark 
ages. Get the camera and let’s go. 
It must be supper-time.” 

She stood for a moment looking at 
the stone at her feet, then with a smile 
half ironical, half tender, stooped im- 
pulsively, gathered a few spears of 
the long grass which grew around it 
and placed them between the leaves of 
her book. As she turned to join her 
brother, who was waiting at a little dis- 
tance, she sang half beneath her breath 
the closing words of her song: 


‘* The grass above my love is green, 
His heart is colder than the clay.” 
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T was not Anne Mary's valentine, 
after all, but it was Anne Mary who 
sent it. She was at this present 
moment walking across the street, and 
in her hand, incased in a big yellow 
envelope, was the valentine. Anne 
Mary’s quaint little face and big sol- 
emn eyes held a look of pleased expec- 
tancy. She was an odd little mortal, 
very unlike other children of her age. 
She had had but few children to play 
with—indeed, she did not seem to care 
for them. But she had one friend be- 
sides her cousin Alice (a young lady 
very gay and worldly in Anne Mary’s 
estimation, but also very fascinating to 
her) who came occasionally to pay them 


a visit. This other friend was Friend 
Marlow'sboarder. Hisname was Tom 
Weston. He helped to make newspa- 


pers and had even written a book him- 
self, which Anne Mary considered most 
wonderful. Anne Mary belonged to 
the Society of Friends and was the 
stanchest sort of a little member. 

When she reached the door she 
smiled in delicious anticipation, never 
dreaming that she was doing anything 
unusual in delivering her valentine in 
person. Then she rapped. 

A moment later the door was opened 
and a tall, broad-shouldered young 
man stood in the doorway. He wasa 
big blond fellow with a pair of merry 
hazel eyes that lighted up with the 
pleasantest smile imaginable as they 
rested upon Anne Mary. 

‘*Well, well!” he said cheerily; 
‘*it’s my little playfellow! Good-morn- 
ing, Anne Mary.” 

**Tt’s Valentine Day,” said Anne 
Mary shyly. 

The big, smiling man brought his 
hand down witha rousing slap on his leg. 
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‘*Right! It is for a fact!” he ex- 
claimed, seemingly overcome with as- 
tonishment. 

‘An’ I brought thee a valentine.” 

Anne Mary held out the yellow en- 
velope with an amusing mixture of 
pride and gravity. 

‘*No! You didn’t, though! What? 
You really did? Why, Anne Mary, 
that was a kind thing for you to do. 
It is the very first valentine I have had 
to-day. Come in while I read it, won’t 
you?” 

Anne Mary followed him into the 
room and watched with breathless in- 
terest while he took out the big square 
of white paper adorned with many 
gaudy pieces of colored paper cut in 
devious shapes. 

This is what he read: 


DEER FRIEND WESTON, 

I Never sent a valentine befor; cousin 
alice sent them and wrote messages. (I 
Hope the Spirit moved her, but she is Not 
a Member.) I dont kno what messages 
are given to put in Valentines, but i wish 
thee would come to meeting next fifth Day, 
a friend mite have a message. 

Thy Little friend 
ANNE Mary. 


P.S. Perhaps thee would like to be- 
com a Member. 


As the young man finished reading 
he turned his head away and hastily hid 
his face in his handkerchief. His big 
shoulders shook for an instant. Anne 
Mary was appalled. 

‘** Don’t thee like it?” she asked in 
dismay. 

**TIt’s—it’s deautiful/’’ he said ina 
funny, choked voice. 

A sudden conviction came to Anne 

















Mary. She stole up and laid her little 
brown hand on his coat-sleeve. 

‘Thee don’t need to come to meet- 
ing unless thee wants to. Thee—thee 
isn’t crying, is thee?”’ 

The handkerchief was banished and 
her-hand was taken reassuringly. ‘The 
young man’s mouth was_ twitching 
queerly and there was a mutinous 
gleam in his eyes, but his voice was 
quite serious. 

‘‘Do I look like I was crying?” he 
asked. 

Anne Mary regarded him critically. 

‘*No, thee looks a/most as if thee 
were laughing,’’ she said. 

‘*To be sure! And from sheer sur- 
prise, Anne Mary. I never had a val- 
entine like that before in all my life.” 

And it is safe to say that he told the 
truth. 

Anne Mary clapped her hands for 

oy. 

vey never sent one before. I made 
this one all alone myself on purpose for 
thee! Now I must go home.” 

But when she had reached the door 
she turned back wistfully. 

‘‘Tf—if thee could come to meet- 
in a 

‘‘T’ll be there. Now don't forget!” 
said the young man emphatically. 

‘“‘T won't. It’s thee that I’m afraid 
will forget,” said Anne Mary inno- 
cently. 

That night a handsome valentine, 
fished from the bottom of a big trunk 
across the way, found its way into 
Anne Mary’s hands. Her delight and 
surprise were great. But the climax of 
her joy was reached the following meet- 
ing-day when, after settling herself 
down upon the stiff high-backed seat, 
she gazed expectantly and anxiously 
over the audience and her eyes fell 
upon a pair of broad, fashionably clad 
shoulders surmounted by a closely 
cropped blond head. It was a proud 


and happy moment for Anne Mary. 
‘*T do believe,” she said to herself, 
“that the spirit did move me to write 
the message I put in my valentine.”’ 
Right, little Anne Mary; for every 
kind action is prompted by the spirit 
of all love. 
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THE WOLVES. 


BY W. A. CURTIS. 

HE little wolf cubs played at the 

mouth of the paternal lair and 

their mother rolled over with 
them in the heaps of dead leaves and 
wagged her tail and smiled with her 
eyes as they ran hither and thither 
with their little red mouths open, their 
little black eyes glistening and their 
little furry sides panting, silently tum- 
bling each other about in the leaves. 
Sometimes she leaped up and boxed 
the ears of one of them as he yelped 
with glee, or because a brother had 
bitten too hard in the play, and then 
she chased them all into the burrow 
where they lived and peered anxiously 
about through the trees, and when she 
saw that no danger was near the little 
wolves came forth again and played in 
the leaves. Every little while the 
father wolf came home with plump 
partridges and rabbits and squirrels 
fat with the autumn plenty, and the 
little wolves ate heartily and rapidly 
and then turned to their violent play, 
for they had no regard for their diges- 
tions, those little wolves. 

All through the warm fall days the 
little wolves played in the warm, hazy 
sunshine, rolling in the dead leaves, 
and they were fat and happy. At 
night, tired out with play, they lay 
snuggled together in the burrow and 
were warm and comfortable, and while 
they slept the father and mother 
prowled about in the shadows of the 
forest hunting food, for the little 
wolves had big appetites and vate all 
the food that was captured during the 
day. 

The days grew shorter and the sun 
did not shine with so much warmth; 
the trees had shed all their foliage and 
the north wind gathered the dead 
leaves into heaps, so that the little 
wolves did not play in front of the 
burrow any longer, but sought the 
leaves at a distance and their mother 
walked around them in a circle, peer- 
ing off into the forest, and sometimes 
they heard a curious loud noise in the 
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distance, and their mother hurried them 
into the burrow and they did not go 
out again all the rest of that day. 
Once when they had heard this noise 
near at hand, their father came home 
limping with the fur torn on his front 
leg, and it was days before he went into 
the forest again. ‘The mother went in 
his stead and the little wolves played 
by themselves, and one day, because 
their mother was not there to punish 
them, they barked and yelped at their 
play. Suddenly, just when the fun 
was at its height, they heard the loud 
noise, very loud and near, and the 
smallest wolf howled with pain, for 
there was a hole through his little brown 
ear and they saw a queer two-legged 
creature looking at them, and they 
scurried off through the brush and 
dashed into the burrow. The smallest 
little wolf moaned and his father licked 
the wounded ear, and after a while the 
little wolf fell asleep. 

The days grew shorter and the 
weather grew colder and the fur of the 
little wolves grew thicker and longer. 
Both the father and mother went into 
the’forest to hunt now, and the little 
wolves ate and ate and grew very fat 
and jolly. One morning the little 
wolves looked out of their home to find 
the world wrapped in a covering of 
glistening white. 

At length there came a bitterly cold 
day when the father and mother 
brought home nothing, and the next 
day and the next it was the same. 
The little wolves sat outside the bur- 
row and howled in their hungry woe, 
and all through the forest they heard 
other howls rising on the still cold air. 
That night the father brought home a 
white owl and the little wolves fell 
upon it ravenously. 

Then for two days the father was 
gone and there was no food. On the 
night of the third day he returned and 
the family set out in the moonlight 
over the glistening snow. They walked 
through the forest for several miles to 
a hollow between a line of low hills, 
and the father commenced to dig in 
the snow, and by and by he came to 
some moist black earth where a swamp, 


protected from the cold by the snow, 
was not frozen. ‘The black earth, sat- 
urated with the oils of dead water 
plants and animals, had in-it a modi- 
cum of sustenance, and the starving 
wolves ate voraciously of the miserable 
food. All at once the father wolf 
ceased eating and listened. A wild 
chorus of howls arose in the distance, 
and above the noise of the howls could 
be heard a jingling sound which the 
little wolves had never heard before. 

The family ran toward the sound, 
and they saw dashing toward them 
through the woods two huge four-legged 
creatures, who drew behind them a 
wooden contrivance containing three 
of the two-legged creatures who made 
the loud noise. One of them was mak- 
ing it now, pointing a stick at the pack 
of wolves following, and the stick 
blazed, there was a roar and a wolf 
would fall to the ground, to be torn to 
pieces by its famished companions. 
The little wolves shuddered as they 
saw their parents dash out in front of 
the huge four-legged creatures and 
leap at their throats. Down fell the 
big creatures in the snow, and the pack 
of wolves rushed at them and the two- 
legged creatures. Suddenly the woods 
resounded with the loud noise and a 
crowd of the two-legged creatures 
rushed up and surrounded the pack of 
wolves. 

The shrieks of the dying were terri- 
ble to hear, and the little wolves 
started to run into the woods, but 
mounted men dashed after them and 
clubbed them to death with guns. 
There were forty gaunt bodies in the 
pile of dead wolves which the rescuing 
party heaped up. ‘The four little 
wolves lay on the snow beside the pile. 
The little girl who had been in the res- 
cued sleigh took their little limp paws 
in her hands and felt of their poor, thin 
bodies. 

‘* Just see these poor little children 
wolves,’ she said, with tears in her 
eyes; ‘‘how thin they are. How hun- 
gry the poor little things must have 
been. Isn’t it awful to have to be a 
wolf and live out in the cold woods 
starving, starving ?” 


























REVIEW OF FASHION, 


EVER has fashion been so devoid 
of novelty at this season of the 
year as at the present time. 

Why this is so no one will say; but 
the reason is that too many novelties 
are expected, and too often. 

You go, for instance, to a tailor or 
a furrier, and you see the same jackets 
as last year. But what great novelty 
can be expected in a jacket? The 
sleeves more or less voluminous, the 
tabs more or less long, the fronts 
single or double breasted, vwozla tout. 
But the jacket remains a jacket all 
the same, and it is certainly preferable 
for winter wear to the open cape for 
warmth, though our new capes now 
reach to the knees and are made of 
fur, astrakhan or sealskin, and fre- 
quently of two furs, as sealskin and 
sable, chinchilla, etc. For instance, 
the body of the cape is made of one 
fur and the collar and reverse of another 
fur, 

Carriage wraps and opera cloaks 
are made in Empire pelisse style, 
either lined with fur or simply trimmed 
with fur, but in every case extremely 
rich. 

Muffs are a trifle larger than of late 
years. In fact, everything is larger 
now than it has been for many years; 
beginning at our head-dress to the 
hems of our skirts, which are measur- 
ing no less than seven widths round 
and sometimes more. 

Tailor costumes keep in vogue. The 
sleeves of tailor costumes, though still 
large, are much less so than the 
In fact, 


sleeves of ordinary dresses. 
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what looks graceful in silk, velvet or 
soft woolen materials, looks ungainly 
in thick woolen goods. 

For visiting and all ceremonious cos- 
tumes, skirts are made immensely 
wide round the bottom, but tight over 
the hips. They are trimmed in all 
sorts of ways, sometimes round the 
skirt and sometimes down each seam. 
The bodice is often of a different ma- 
terial, say of velvet, but with a corse- 
let and wristbands to match the skirt, 
that there may be no suggestion of 
‘* economy” in the whole. 

Open-worked embroidered skirts are 
seen principally in cloth and other 
woolen materials. Some ladies line 
them with colored silk and others with 
white silk. 

Satin, faille and velvet are the ma- 
terials for evening wear, and for 
elderly ladies they are woven with sil- 
ver and gold threads. The only trim- 
ming for these materials is old lace. 
For dancing dresses, however, gauze, 
mousseline de sote and other light ma- 
terials are worn. 

Plain tulle, in white, blue and pink, 
also makes lovely dresses for young 
girls. All transparent materials are 
lined with colored silk, or have a col- 
ored silk skirt under them. 

Open-worked muslin dresses over 
colored silk under-skirts are likewise 
worn by young people for evening. 

Quite the latest thing in materials 
is caracul. Itresemblescrushed plush 
and scintillates all over with silky 
lights and shadowy depressions. For 
walking capes it is handsome in effect, 
particularly when edged with Persian 
lamb round collar and border. Moiré 
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velvet is also attracting many admi- 
rers. 

The fine gold chain is quite the 
rage, having the appearance of a thread 
of gold. Unset gems hang like dew- 
drops from it. One had suspended 
from it three rubies and three dia- 
monds arranged alternately. 
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dainty novelty. It consists of a row 
of very perfect enamel flowers. 

Perforated silks were offered last 
summer as extreme novelties, but en- 
joyed only a limited degree of patron- 
age. 

In the autumn we were offered per- 
forated chiffon, which, by the way, is 





FIG. I. 


The bracelet is coming into fashion 
again. An exquisite design shows a 
delicate pattern of interwoven tiny 
diamond leaves scattered here and 
there with pearls. Bracelets of small 
gold links have set in the center a 
single gem. The floral bracelet is a 


FIG. 2. 


very popular now, having eyelets of 
various sizes disposed upon the ground 
without regard to regularity; in other 
patterns they are arranged in floral or 
geometrical forms, and now we are 
shown lovely patterns of cloth and vel- 
vet for winter costumes. An extremist 
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FIG. 5. 


occasionally has an entire dress made 
from the perforated fabric, but the eye- 
leted material is generally reserved for 
portions only of the gown—such as 
collar, cuffs, reverses, bands, etc. Its 
mode of application is admirably ex- 
emplified at Fig. 20. 

On all light-weight fabrics, and es- 
pecially silks, the perforations are in- 
variably worked to prevent fraying, 
while velvets and heavy firm cloths are 
left unfinished or embroidered, as pre- 
ferred. 

However, in either case the perfo- 
rated fabric is underlaid with a tinted 
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FIG. 6. 


lining of silk or satin, which sifts 
through the delicate meshes in brilliant 
gleams. Dresses made of dull-colored 
cloth are often given a charming touch 
of color by this mode of trimming. 


* * 
* 
MILLINERY. 


A brief description of the newest 
millinery to be seen in the shops will 
give the reader an idea for her own 
midwinter head-gear. 

A black felt toque is turned up at 
the back and is trimmed with cauli- 
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flowers, in white mirror velvet, with 
a black velvet bow in front fastened 
by jet pins. 

The ‘‘ Parma” toque is in Parma 
violet mirror velvet. Parma violets 
surround the crown, and an Alsatian 
bow of gray feathers trims the front. 

The ‘‘ Lamball” is a beautiful large 
felt hat of soft brown, with roses of 
every shade surrounding the crown 
and gracefully drooping on the brim. 

In ordinary hats, I may mention a 
flat brim felt hat trimmed with tufts of 
gold-colored feathers and a bunch of 
golden-brown ivy leaves at the back. 

Then a toque, entirely of black curled 
feathers, which nestle most becomingly 
on fair, wavy hair. 
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I have also seen a toque made en- 
tirely of all shades of violets. 

An elegant little capote, very easy 
to make, is a small square of velvet 
placed with one point in front, one at 
the back and one on each side over the 
ears. . You line it with silk and edge it 
round witha narrow frill of soft white 
lace or blond. On each side you then 
place a large butterfly bow of velvet to 
match the square shape, and between 
these two bows an aigrette of dahlias 
of many colors. 

These dahlias are very fashionable 
at the present moment, ugly and stiff 
though they be. I have seen a toque 
composed entirely of them—that is, 
the brim was edged all round with 

















them and the crown was covered with 
them. In the center, however, arose 
a bunch of stiff ribbon, loops of ribbon 
and feather pens. 

It is very rare, however, that we 
now see two hats, toques or capotes, 
alike, and to be correct my letter 
should be like a milliner’s atelier—a 
collection of models. Thus, besides 
the models already described, here is a 
charming model, composed of a flat 
crown, surrounded by a moderate-sized 
velvet ruching, witha bunchof feather 
quills at the back. This sits comfort- 
ably on the head and is simple yet 
dressy at the same time. 

In quite a different style, here is a 
small square velvet crown, surrounded 
by a wide box- pleating of doubled vel- 
vet, and in the front a large bow made 
of velvet loops, nothing more. 

Fur toques may also be worn, ora 
velvet or felt toque, edged with fur. 
These, however, are worn only when 
the costume is trimmed with fur, and 
other furs to match are worn with it. 

A novelty—though I do not know 
whether it will take—is a kind of poke 
and Pamela joined in one. The brim 
is wide in front and is turned upward. 
It is lined with black velvet, and has 
also a large black velvet bow in front, 
filling the interior and resting on the 
hair. The brim then grows narrower 
at the sides and is rounded over the 
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ears in Pamela style. The outside of 
the brim and the crown are covered 
with black feather tips, some of which 
fall gracefully at the back over the neck. 

I do not know whether I have ex- 
plained myself distinctly, but this is a 
very becoming and elegant hat, and 
something out of the common. With 
strings it would look almost like a bon- 
net, but it is best as it is, and I should 
not advise an alteration in it. 


* * 
* 
A WORD ABOUT CORSETS, 


‘*A very tightly laced corset,” says 
a celebrated French doctor, ‘is cer- 
tainly productive of every ill. It may 
even produce apoplexy—has done so, 
indeed! But a corset, moderately 
laced, is rather advantageous to the 
internal system than not. All per- 
sons, men as well as women, find it 
easier to walk and run with a band 
round the loins than without. The 
Romans always wore a belt round 
their waist, and the man whose belt 
was loose was considered indolent and 
a coward.” 

‘Beware of the man who wears a 
loose belt,” says Sylla. A band round 
the loins gives great strength to the 
wearer. It is by tightening the mus- 
cles that they acquire strength. There- 
fore the corset, when not too tight 
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over the figure, is decidedly useful and 
hygienic. But it should never press 
on the bust, for it then renders it 
flabby. For this low-cut corsets are 
preferable to high stays, and if stays 
could be made only for the waist and 
lower part of the figure health and 
beauty would be greatly improved. 
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der-figure and leave the bust in all its 
freedom and beauty of form. 

The first corset we read of was worn 
by the Greek poet Cinesias, and Aris- 
tophanes laughs at him in his come- 
dies. But Cinesias was so tall and 
thin that he surrounded himself by a 
cuirass made of little planks of wood. 





Let corset manufacturers think of 
this and study the question, if it can 
be done. The first maker who will 
create a corset only for the waist and 
lower figure, leaving the bust free, will 
make a fortune. Even ladies the 


most antagonistic against the corset 
as it is would adopt the new shape, 
for it would lessen the size of the un- 





FIG. 14. 


Later this corset was adopted by the 
Emperor Antoninus Pius when his fig- 
ure began to stoop. And soon after- 
ward it was worn by Roman ladies, 
but it only encircled the waist; the 
bust was left free. 

The busk corset was introduced into 
France by Catherine de Medici. It 
had already been long worn in Italy. 

















The French Revolution for- 
bade the use of corsets, but 
it was easier to destroy the 
Bastile than to destroy that 
little silken band known as 
the corset; and now it is more 
in vogue than ever, notwith- 
standing all the leagues 
against it. 

But we want a corset which 
does not touch the bust; then 
even doctors will encourage 
and prescribe its wear. 


* * 
* 


DESCRIPTIONS OF IL- 
LUSTRATIONS. 


Fic. 1. An elegant model 
for alady’s redingote suitable 
for heavy cloth, fur or plush. 
Bands of fur edge the wide 
collar, side and bottom of the 
garment; cuffs are also of fur 
and the large buttons are 
covered with it. Stylish 
small bonnet of petunia-col- 
ored velvet trimmed with 
wings. 

* * 
He 

Fic. 2. Stylish costume of 
bluet-colored camel’s-hair, 
richly trimmed with velvet 
of the same color and fancy 
metal buttons. Bell skirt very wide 
at the foot, which is edged with a nar- 
row border of mink fur; openings at 
either side of skirt faced with velvet 
and finished with an edging of fur and 
buttons. Elegant blouse corsage, im- 
mense collar of velvet edged with fur, 
large puffed sleeves, deep cuffs with 
bracelets of fur and pointed decora- 
tion of velvet, high collar of same 
fabric, also a jaunty muff upon which 
two swallows are lightly perched. Hat 
of fine felt, trimmed with velvet rib- 
bon, ostrich plumes and swallows. 

* * 
* 


Fic. 3. Elegant street costume de- 


signed for cloth, trimmed with fur, 
Satin and buttons. 


Tightly fitting, 
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FIG. 15. 


double-breasted bodice, wide reverses 
faced with fur and high neck and col- 
lar faced with satin, immense sleeves. 
Six small heads decorate front of bod- 
ice. Stylish skirt, three godet plaits at 
the back, opening at right side of 
front, exposes satin skirt beneath, re- 
verses faced with lighter shade of cloth 
edged with fur, trimmed with buttons. 
An elegant model when copied in vel- 
vet, cloth and passementerie. 
* * 


* 
Fic. 4. Ladies’ costume suitable for 
cloth, velvet or silk. Handsome 


plaited skirt decorated with rosettes 
of ribbon. French plaited bodice, 
trimmed with bands of ribbon, gigot 
sleeves of contrasting material. Ele- 
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gant hat trimmed with ribbon and os- 
trich plumes. 

* % 

* 

Fic. 5. Slightly gored skirt of pink 
gauze with silk checks, underskirt of 
pink sateen. Three rows of white 
lace insertion, each one and one-half 
inches wide, separated by gauze puf- 
fings one inch wide, hem three inches 
wide. Seamless blouse bodice with 
square neck-opening; fitted lining 
closed at the back. Straight straps of 
gauze seven inches wide gathered up 





inches from 
edge at neck; place where they are 
mounted hidden above by yoke band, 
and below by band trimming of gauze 
puffing and rows of guipure insertion, 
enriched by ribbon rosettes and long 
ends. 


close and set on four 


*x * 
* 


Fic. 6. Another charming evening 
toilette of green and white silk, ribbon 
and guipure lace; the half-long train is 
very graceful, and the puffed ruche of 
silk gives a soft outline to the hem of 
the wide skirt. Bodice cut square- 
necked, silk finely plaited on fitted 
lining. Immense puffed sleeves. Rib- 
bon decoration. 
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Fic. 7. Elegant blouse for concert 
wear, made of black silk gauze and 
bluet-colored India silk. Square neck 
faced with finely plaited chemisette of 
gauze. Eight box-pleats made in 
front of blouse to give necessary full- 
ness. Puffed sleeves adjusted over 
fitted linings. Ribbon rosettes mark 
the square corners of the chemisette, 
and a crush collar of silk and ribbon 
finishes the neck. 

* * 
* 

Fic. 8. Short pointed bodice of fawn 
and brown striped silk hooked 
at the back and gathered in 
long rows with headings, so 
that these are of the fawn 
stripes, and the space be- 
tween, which is one-half of 
an inch wide, is of the brown 
silk. Puffed sleeves caught 
up with bows of ribbon, point- 
ed girdle and bow of corded 
brown ribbon. 

* 
* 

Fic. 9. Dress for boy two 
tofour years. Long blouse 
and knickerbockers of dark 
blue cloth, blouse trimmed 
with light gray krimmer 
and fastened with Branden- 
burghs. Knickerbockers 
drawn in below with elastic 
and fastened to sateen bodice 
in the usual way. Blouse 
with string at the waist put through 
casing. Belt of light leather. 

* * 
* 

Fic. 10. Coat for girl of six or eight 
years made of light drab cloth. Pel- 
erine ornamented with the fashionable 
appliqué embroidery and _ braiding. 
Strip of cloth with embroidery traced 
out tacked on at lower edge of peler- 
ine; pattern shapes outlined with back 
or braid stitch, and stuff cut away be- 
tween. Arabesque design finishing off 
embroidery of chain-braid the same 
color. Lining of wadded cashmere. 
Loose back of mantle drawn in at waist 
with band. 
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FIG. 18. 


Fic. 11. Blouse dress with pointed 
collar for girl of three to five years. 
Made of dark-red cheviot cut alike 
front and back, lined with sateen and 
fastened at the back. Trimming of 
strips of brown fur and border braided 
with fine brown silk cord. Yoke 
mounted on box-pleated stuff part and 
caught in at waist with band hooked 
at the side. Sleeves gathered at up- 
per and lower edge and mounted on 
lining. Both collars lined with silk. 

* * 
* 


Fic. 12. Dress of navy-blue cloth, 
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silk and ribbon velvet; a good model 
for cloth and braid garniture. Pleated 
bodice of silk, deep girdle of cloth 
edged with the ribbon, stylishly 
draped French skirt. Gigot sleeves 
made of silk. 


* * 
OK 


Fic. 13. Elegant reception toilette 
of pearl-colored cloth, trimmed with 
jet and cord passementerie. Che- 
misette of finely pleated white gauze, 
large collar of white brocade with fig- 
ures outlined in seed jet. 

“— 


Fic. 14. Little girl’s coat made of 
plain and novelty-figured cloth in 
shades of green. Muff and edging of 
astrakhan. Dainty little bonnet of 
green felt, trimmed with ribbon and 
tips. 
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Fic. 15. Visiting cape made of 
moiré, Francais and velvet. The front 
of the cape is plain, with square yoke 
of velvet. From this front two pleated 
capes are formed, the top one being 
put on with a heading. Feather col- 
lar and dainty bonnet of velvet and 
wings. 


** 
* 


Fic. 16. Bonnet for elderly ladies, 
slightly turned up in front and trimmed 
with border of black spangles and 
beads. Crown of bias folds of myrtle- 
green velvet. Trimming in front, 
bunch of ospreys and tiny jet orna- 
ments fastened down with double, 
tightly twisted knots of velvet. Strings 
of narrow green moiré ribbon fastened 
with rosettes. 

e 2 

Fic. 17. Round hat for young ladies’ 
trimmed with plumes. Wide brim, 
small pointed crown of plain golden- 
brown velvet, outer edge trimmed with 
seven rows of black silk cord. Four 
black ostrich feathers start from large 
satin rosette on left side. Rosette 
sewed under brim at back with long 
ends, which are brought for- 
ward and tied under chin. 


* * 
* 


Fic. 18. Young girls’ dress, 
which will develop nicely in a 
variety of materials such as 
cloth,serge, cashmere, challie, 
percale, gingham, etc. The 
blouse waist is mounted upon 
a fitted lining, the neck por- 
tions of which are smoothly 
faced to assimilate a circular 
yoke. Puffed sleeves arranged 
over fitted coat sleeve linings 
which are deeply faced to a 
trifle above the elbow. Bre- 


rosettes and long ends. 
* * 
* 


fawn-colored camel’s-hair. 








telles made of a contrasting fabric and 
the belt and collar of cloth overlaid 
with ribbon fastened at right side with 


Fic. 19. Misses’ dress of brown and 
; Gored skirt 
with godet plaits at back; fitted bodice 
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trimmed with rippled bretelles, shirred 
chemisette, high collar and wide bias 


girdle. Empire puffed sleeves with 
deep cuffs. A pretty model for cotton 
fabrics. 




















Fic. 20. Costume for cloth. Bell 
skirt, perforated round the edge with 
colored silk or satinunderneath. Bod- 
ice perforated all over, and gathered 
at the waist under a folded band of 
ribbon, finished with a bow and long 
ends at the back. Sleeves with full 
tops of plain cloth and perforated 
cuffs. 











FASHIONABLE HATS AND HAIR- 
DRESSING. 


(See full-page plate.) 


No. 1. Bonnet composed of black 
velvet covered with jet. Both front 
and back the velvet is made into a 
bow, while on the left side is a black 
feather aigrette. 


* * 
* 


No. 2. Large hat of myrtle-green 
felt profusely trimmed with black os- 
trich plumes and black satin ribbon. 


* * 
* 
No. 3. Green velvet bonnet, the vel- 
vet being made into two loops in front 


and two inthe back. The bonnet is 
ornamented by a large jet ornament. 
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FIG. 23. 


Nos. 4, 5, 7 and 8. Elegant modes 


for dressing the hair. 
* * 
* 


No. 9. Hat of scarlet felt richly 
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trimmed with ribbon- 
velvet, scarlet and 
black plumes, jet pins, 


* * 
* 


No. 1o. Bonnet of 
sage- green velvet orna- 
mented with bows of 
velvet caught into gilt 
buckles and sage-green 
and old-pink velvet 


roses. 
*x * 
* 


No. 11. Bridal 
head-dress, showing 
mode of using orange- 
blossom decoration. 

* * 
* 

No. 12. Cherry-colored velvet bon- 
net, the foundation of which is cov- 
ered with gold and silver spangles. 
The velvet is ruched up in the front 
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FIG. 24. 


and fastened on either side by a gilt 
buckle. At the back of the bonnet is 
a yellow feather aigrette. 


THE ART OF SMOCKING. 


Smocking, as a decoration for yokes, 
sleeves, and general use on children’s 
and girls’ garments, whether of woolen, 
silk or cotton material, is very effect- 
ive when neatly done. It needs espe- 
cial care in preparation, and uneven 
smocking is worse than none at all. 
The process is very simple. First, 
fold the material in lengthwise accor- 
dion-pleats, being careful to lay them 
very evenly, and crease or press them; 
then fasten together the outer edges 
of the pleats at equal distances, mak- 
ing these fastenings alike in every al- 
ternate row. After having laid and 
pressed the pleats, tack the edges of 
the first and second pleats together at 
the top with three stiches (always on 
the right side), and fasten the thread 
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carefully. Thentack the edges of the 
same pleats at regular intervals, as far 
down asthesmockingistobe. Half-way 
between these tackings, tack the edges 
of the second and third pleats; then 
tack the third and fourth pleats the 
same as the first and second; and so 
on across the piece. Do not fasten 
the pleats on the wrong side, as it is 
the loose under part which gives 
elasticity to the’smocking. Another 
method of working is to begin at the 
right side, at the top, and tack each 
succeeding two pleats together; then for 
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the next rowat the proper intervals tack 
the two intermediate pleats together ; for 
the third row, tack the same pleats as 
in the first row; and so on to the de- 
sired depth. Practice will develop the 
easiest method for each individual. 





The thread may be passed from one 
‘*catch’’ to the other, but great care 
must be taken nottodrawit. Always 
use silk for the tacking in smocking. 
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A pretty variation is afforded by smock- 
ing with a contrasting color; for exam- 
ple, a yoke of yellow silk fastened 
with white, or white fastened with yel- 
low, or pink fastened with white or 
blue. For gingham or any light ma- 
terial the pleats should be one-fourth 
of an inch deep, and the tackings 
about half an inch apart; but the 
spaces between the tackings may be a 
little more than in a heavy silk or 
wool. The best way is to try a few 
inches, and decide upon the size that 
will look best. Silk and wool are the 
best materials for smocking, though it 
is effective, but not so durable, on 
washable goods. When smocking 
forms a yoke, simply let the skirt or 
waist material hang as a continuation 
of the smocking, and under no circum- 
stances finish with a band or feather- 
stitching; where it goes into the 
shoulder seams sew it in flat, taking 
care that the pleats are flattened out 
regularly. 

Those accustomed to smocking will 
be delighted with the pattern illustra- 
ted at Fig. 21. The fabric to be 
worked should be dotted in straight 
lines at distances of three-fourths of 
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an inch apart, and are reversed in the 
rows repeated at spacesof one-half inch, 

The smocking is then begun by 
catching tight together first with con- 
trasting silk two dots in the height and 
two in the width, thus uniting four 
dots in one in a diamond square, in 
which way tht small raised leaves are 
made. At the ends of the rows half 
leaves are always formed by catching 
together only three dots. 

In response to a request for an easy 
pattern of smocking the one illustrated 
at Fig. 22 is given, with correct 
method of preparation illustrated at 
Fig. 23. The dots are marked on the 
material one-half of an inch apart each 
way. Begin by catching together the 
first and second dot of first row, then 
the third and fourth and so on across. 
Skip the first dot on the second row, 
and unite the second and third, then 
the fourth and fifth, etc. 





FIG. 28. 


CROCHETED FOUR-IN-HAND 
NECKTIE. 


This useful article always proves an 
acceptable gift to one’s brother or hus- 
band if daintily made, and is espe- 
cially useful in summer. If made of 
proper materials they launder per- 
fectly and retain their original fresh- 
ness, which is the great desideratum 
in fine neckwear. The most elegant 

















ties are. made of pure or cream white 
or very pale-tinted silks. Dark colors 
may be used, but are not quite so 
dressy. 

I have found Victoria knitting silk 
the most desirable thread for this pur- 
pose; the delicate shades and whites 
are particularly lovely, and when 
nicely combined are charming if striped 
effects are liked. Use a steel hook of 
a suitable size and make a chain of 
forty stitches. Turn, and in the third 
stitch from the hook make a double 
crochet; repeat the double crochet in 
each of the remaining thirty-six stitches. 
Turn and make a double crochet in 
each one of the first row. Make 
sixty-six rows in all like these two. 
Begin to narrow at the sixty-seventh 
row by skipping the first double cro- 
chet in the row underneath; work 
across, turn and narrow again in the 
same way; repeat the narrowings in 
this manner until there are but thirteen 
double crochets in a row. Make 
seventy rows of thirteen double cro- 
chets each, then begin to widen 
by making two double crochets in 
the first double crochet underneath at 
the beginning of every row. Widen 
in this way until there are thirty-seven 
double crochets in a row, and then 
make rows of thirty-seven double 
crochets each, until the remaining end 
of the tie is as long as desired. 

By widening and narrowing after the 
method directed above, the tie can be 
made of any favorite shape or size 
preferred. 


CROCHET EDGING. 


A handsome pattern of edging is 
shown at Fig. 28 suitable for fine 
aprons, toilet covers, etc., if crocheted 
in linen or cotton thread. It is par- 
ticularly rich crocheted in Victoria 
crochet silk and applied to infants’ 
long coats, flannel skirts, etc. 

Abbreviations: S. single, D. double, 
Ch. chain, S. St. slip stitch, 1 T. 
treble, 1 D. T. double treble, L. St. 
longstitch. Four-cornered shapes made 
first, beginning in the middle of each 
and looped together in the course of 
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the work. 8 Ch., going forward 3 Ch. 
(in place of 1 D.) 6 D. in the next 6 
Ch.* turn.—3 Ch, (in place of 1 D.) 
6 D.-in the 5 D. and 3 Ch., each 
worked into the hind link, 8 Ch., join 
to foot of lowest row of D. (middle of 
shape) at opposite corner, 3 Ch. (in 
place of 1 D.) 6 D. in next 6 Ch., re- 
peat from Star until 4 four-cornered 
shapes are made, yet after joining on the 
fourth of the 8 Ch., and before going 
further crochet 3—4 D. round the 
middle of the shape, and draw the loop 
of the last D. through close to the 
tight-looped Ch. Loop into the 1st 
Ch. at the end of the row. Round 
these 4 four-cornered shapes work 
thus: 3 S. over the two Ch., 1 Picot 
(3 Ch. and 1 S. in the last S.) then re- 
peat nineteen times from last Star, so 
that 20 Picots, divided out as seen in 
Fig. 28, are made; the S. between the 
Picots are also worked into the D. 
When the desired number of four-cor- 
nered shapes are finished, they are 
crocheted as follows in the hollows on 
each side and first to the left: 1 D. T. 
worked in after a corner-P., 1 Ch., 
three times 1 D. T. worked in after 
the next P. and 1 Ch., 1 L. St. after 
the next P., 1 D. T. worked into the 
next four-cornered shape and now 
again in this always after 1 Ch., 4 D. 
T. then going back around the top of 
this row: 2 S. over the rst Ch., and 
six times over each Ch., 2 S. separated 
by 1 P.; at the end 2 S., over the last 
single Ch.—Now follows the straight 
row of this insertion-like part of the 
edging: *1 S. in the corner-P. of the 
four-cornered shape, 5 Ch., 1 S. in 
the ist S. of the shape between, 6 Ch., 
1 T. between the 3d and 4th P., 6 
Ch., 1 S. in the last S. of this between 
shape, 5 Ch., repeat from last Star. 
This row is made on both sides of the 
crochet and rows of alternately 1 D. 
and 1 Ch., also joined on. Upper 
part of edging completed by following 


-rows: 1. Row: *1S. each worked after 


3 D. over 1 S., 5 Ch., 2 T. meshed off 
together in rst of 5 Ch., 6 Ch., 2 D. 
meshed off together in 2d of 6 Ch., 
repeat from last Star.—2. Row: 1 S. 
over single Ch. and 5 Ch. repeated 
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constantly.—3. Row: Alternately 1 D. 
and 1 Ch.—4. Row: *1 S. after 3 D. 
worked over 1 Ch., 9 Ch., 1 S. after 
3 D. over 1 Ch., turn and work back 
3 Ch. (in place of 1 D.) 6 D. in next 6 
Ch., turn, 3 Ch. (in place of 1 D.) 6 
D. ins D. and 3 Ch., 3 Ch., repeat 
from Star.—5. Row: *1 S. over the 3 
Ch., 1 P. four times after Fig. 6 al- 
ways 3 S. and 1 P.—the second of 
these 4 P. comes exactly on the point 
of the D.—shape, the fourth beside 
the last D.—then 1 S. over the 3 Ch., 
repeat from Star. 


EMBROIDERED COVER. 


AFTER OLD MOROCCO DESIGN, 


Ground stuff of fine pale yellow 
woolen étamine from which rises con- 
ventionalized blossoms worked in va- 
rious colors. Continued pattern made 
_ in reversed rows.at long or short dis- 
tances, the space left between every 
two shapes on model cover being three 
and one half inches, and between every 
two rows only one inch. Design em- 
broidered after tracing with coarse silk. 
Fig 23 shows pattern in proper size, 
piece of embroidery with pointed edges 
of continued shapes as also similar 
shapes of edge-border worked in flat 
stitch with a calix-like center of knot 
stitches surrounded by rows of stem 
stitch, the stalks being also of the lat- 
ter. The small fancy leaves of the 
border are of satin stitch and worked 
in two rows, with the stitches of the 
second inner row coming always be- 
tween those of the foregoing one, as 
shown at Fig. 24 in propersize. Sin- 
gle shapes of continued pattern made 
in white and olivé, blue and yellow and 
white, yellow of two shades and blue, 
white with yellow and olive, yet all 
have olive stalks. 

Small shapes of border going round 
center united like tendrils, and inclosed 
on each side by double lines of chain 
stitch worked in the same colors. 

Tendrils all olive-green, likewise 
small foliage and stalks. Lining of 
yellow silk or fine woolen material. 
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This design is elegant if executed on 
satin sheeting, using Roman floss for 
the main parts of the design and Bos- 
ton art silk for the chain-stitched por- 
tions, stalks, etc., where a heavier 
thread is required. 

* * 
* 

Patent Astrakhan wool is a new 
working material, chiefly intended for 
knitting purposes. It is very soft and 
has regular curly loops woven in it, 
while its deep, soft black closely re- 
sembles the best Astrakhan fur. Only 
the simplest plain knitting, done back- 
ward and forward in rows, is required 
in using it, and then delightfully warm 
and pretty muffs, pelerines, hoods, etc., 
are as quickly made as if by magic. 
In making a pelerine the worker should 
have a paper pattern to go by and be- 
gin at the lowest point. The stand-up 
collar is worked on alone and after- 
ward sewed on. Things made of this 
wool are very light and warm, besides 
being thick enough to dispense with 
lining. 

* * 
* 

It is becoming more and more the 
vogue to carry bags. They are often 
made of the same material as the dress. 
Metal clasps and springs have gone 
out, and the simple bag drawn up with 
a ribbon prevails. For every-day use 
they are generally made in ‘plain or 
brocaded satin merveilleux, the pretti- 
est having small detached bouquets in 
pompadour colors. Instead of having 
the ribbon through the hem, rings 
made of twisted ribbon are sewed at 
intervals round the bag, into which 
strings are run. A bow on either side, 
or one on the lower part of the bag, is 
a graceful addition. 

* * 
x 

Leather hand bags are also again 
coming into the foreground and with 
increased elegance, one of the latest 
introductions in this line being a small, 
rather long bag, with rounded leather 
top, made of fine white morocco, orna- 
mented with a bee of cut garnets. 
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ADAME ALPHONSE DAUDEHT ischiefly 
known as the wife of a great novelist, 
although it is a fact that she herself is a 

writer of delightful things. She seldom al- 
ludes to her own literary work, but her hus- 
band often exclaims : 

“Were it not for me people would scarce be- 
lieve that there live in this house two writers.” 

The house to which he refers is in one of the 
old streets of the Quartier Latin. On most 
Wednesdays it is thrown open to friends of the 
family, who are received with simple cordiality 
and good nature by Madame Daudet, assisted 
by her son’s wife, the beautiful granddaughter 
who inspired Victor Hugo to write his ‘‘ Art of 
Being a Grandfather.” 


te she 
i 
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In the old days, before women had proved 
that they could do anything and everything, 
and in these new ones, before they have ex- 
celled in matters of invention, men have been 
known to say there were no great female com- 
posers. To refute this, and also because she is 
theonly woman in Paris whose musical compo- 
sitions have met with real success, Augusta 
Holmes deserves our attention. Her new 
opera, ‘‘Les Montagnes Noirs,” is being re- 
hearsed for production there and it will have 
its first night ina few weeks. Madame Holmes 
is very handsome and of Irish descent, which 
information becomes doubly interesting when 
it is known that she expects to cross over to 
America before long. 


¥* 


California is to have a new recruit. Mary 
Ellen Lease, the woman politician of Kansas, 
has bought a farm in Fresno which she will 
make her future home. She still has faith in 
the Populist cause, but she seems to be a trifle 
out of conceit with herown sex. She says that 
women are cruel to women; that men are 
more just to them than they are to each other, 
and that they have many things to learn be- 
fore they are fit to exercise the full right of 
suffrage. 


* *«* 


In one of the oldest roads of historic Kensing- 
ton lives the author of the ‘‘ Heavenly Twins.” 
There she devotes about seven hours a day to 
intellectual pursuits. ‘‘I write simply because 







I cannot help it,” she says of herself. She has no 
settled methods that one can lay down as laws, 
but before a new work is under way she has a 
gentral idea of the whole with a central figure 


or two in the foreground. ‘*Then,” as she 
naively expresses it, ‘‘characters shape them- 
selves as they develop and sometimes run away 
with me.” Ambitious mammas with sturdy, 
healthy, romping children may be glad to 
know that Sarah Grand was neither thought- 
ful nor studious as a little girl, but properly 
fond of outdoor life and pet animals, her special 
delight being an aquarium for which she used 
to grub about in ditchesin search of specimens. 
Hk 

Mrs. Hetty Green is not only the wealthiest 
woman in the world, but she is also accounted 
one of the shrewdest of financiers. Some fifty 
years ago, in New Bedford, Mass., she was 
christened Harriet H. Robinson. As far back 
as the breaking out of the war the desire to ac- 
cumulate money became the absorbing passion 
of her life. From that time in her household 
affairs she practiced the strictest economy, 
making her expenses always less than $4,000 a 
year, hoarding for a son and daughter who 
will be her only heirs. 


+ * 


New York’s female Four Hundred have a 
meeting-place to bicycle in called the Michaux 
Club. It owns a hall to ride in, a comfortable 
sitting-room and two dressing-rooms, where a 
little English maid stands in attendance to 
assist the fair members and open the lockers, 
each one of which is large enough to hold a 
bicycle dress. It is interesting to know that 
these consist of slightly abbreviated black 
skirts and long black leggings. Speculations, 
meantime, are ripe as to how long this athletic 
fad will last among women. 

+e 

Stematz Yamakana, the wife of Oyama, 
Japan’s War Minister, is a graduate of Vassar 
College and one of a number of girls selected 
in 1871 by the Japanese Government for ten 
years of American education. Her school com- 
panions describe her as jolly and bright. She 
has neglected to correspond much with them 
since her return to Japan, and when taxed bya 
special chum with her delinquencies she replied 
IgI 
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that her husband had forbidden her to write to 
her friends in America, for she was such a lit- 
tle enthusiast he feared she would reveal state 
secrets. 

al 


All stage-struck girls should see Mary An- 
derson Navarro, who triumphantly asserts that 
she has helped twenty or thirty such to realize 
the unwholesome excitement, the glitter and 
glare and unnaturalness of the life. She her- 
self at her home in Tunbridge Wells never feels 
a desire to revisit the scenes of her former 
triumphs. Her feeling for the stage is one 
of positive distaste. She recently acknowledged 
to a friend that she even looks upon it with 
aversion. 

Le 

We have all heard of women who are expert 
dressmakers, or expert cooks, or expert sten- 
ographers, but Arizona has a woman who isan 
expert miner, credited to be the only one of her 
kind in the world. Her name is Nellie Cush- 
man and she is a native of Kansas. You may 
believe that she is wonderfully plucky when 
you hear that at one time she was the only 
woman in a mining camp of 1,500 men. She 
began by examining the ore as it came out of 
the Tucson mines, and was soon as gooda judge 
of its value as her brother Jim, who was fore- 
man and mineralogist in one of them. She is 
very adventurous and, like all such people, she 
has had her ups and downs, but she is phenom- 
enally indifferent tothem. During her reverses 
she is to all appearances just as calm and se- 
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rene and self-contained as if she had made a 
fortune. 
** 

The children of Mrs. George Gould have a 
devoted mother of the old-fashioned sort. In 
between her balls and her receptions and her 
dinners and her operas she superintends the 
heating and cleaning and airing of their apart- 
ments with the greatest care, personally she 
overlooks their food, and no matter how late 
she may return home at night she never retires 
without first visiting their bedsides. 


#k 


Lady Randolph Churchill (nee Miss Jerome, 
of New York) is again brought to prominent 
public notice by reason of the sad mental con- 
dition of her husband, who at one time prom- 
ised to be England’s coming man. All the 
world knows of the public utterances of Lord 
Churchill and of the high positions he has held 
in England, but it is not generally known that 
he owed much of his greatness to his wife. 
Lady Churchill, possessed of all the talent nec- 
essary for a person of affairs, was backed by 
Yankee brains, foresight and progressive ear- 
nestness. Further, she was ambitious, and as 
her ambitions could only be realized through 
the successes of her husband, she set earnestly 
at work to accomplish her purpose. She was 
Lord Churchill’s prime minister, confidential 
adviser, manager of campaigns, companion 
and wife, and her efforts soon bore fruit. Had 
the ability of the husband been equal to that 
of the wife, Lord Churchill might now have been 
England’s prime minister instead of a ‘‘ back 
number,” to use the political term. 
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IX a recent article from the pen of a noted 
literary woman entitled ‘‘ Love the Lord of 

All,” we are asked to have no faith in love as 
existing. We presume the writer refers abso- 
lutely to the ‘‘ tender passion,” as no sane per- 
son would deny for an instant the existence of 
enduring love on the part of parent toward 
child and vice versa or between sister and 
brother. But as regards the grand passion 
between the sexes and its endurance, is it but 
the passion of a moment, doomed to perish asa 
fragile flower or fade away as a breath of 
wind? Heaven forbid! 

Weare taught from earliest childhood that 
“God is love.” So if God is love, love origi- 
nated with God and therefore is divine; thus 
being divine it must be immortal and can never 
die. And furthermore God made man in his 
own image; thus man having been made in the 
image of God must necessarily be of the form 
of love. 

Adam showed that great inborn and self- 
absorbing qualification when he braved the 
wrath of God by joining in Eve’s sin, know- 
ing that if he did not he would be separated 
from her and preferring the stigma of death 
to separation from her whom he loved. That 
was the first—but is by no means the last— 
record of the sacrifices that have been made for 
‘‘love’s sweet sake.” 

Love is God’s great masterpiece in his com- 
position of the human character. Passion was 
never created by him, but has been acquired 
through the agency of sin and handed down 
from generation to generation. The differ- 
ence between the two characteristics is as 
diverse as noon and midnight: the one, like the 
god of day, creates its own light, heat and 
strength; the other borrows its light as the 
moon borrows light from the sun. 

It is not love that creates in a man a desire 
to murder his sweetheart because she fails or 
declines to return his sentiments. Love shrinks 
from inflicting pain on the object of its adora- 
tion, and history records many instances where 
men and women have suffered death to spare 
a loved one momentary pain. 

Charles Dickens, that great delineator of the 
human character, gives us a sublime example 
of sincere, unrequited and existing love in his 
impersonation of the life and death of Sydney 
Cartin in ‘‘ Tales of Two Cities.” 
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IS LOVE A MYTH? 


BY EMMA FREEMAN GRAHAM. 
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The author of ‘‘ Love the Lord of All” fur- 
ther adjures her gentle sisters to ‘‘ love not too 
well.” A true, good, noble woman is simply 
the essence of love. Her very being is redolent 
with it; it is as necessary to her existence as 
her daily bread, and it is as impossible for her 
to love lightly as for a mother to hate her first- 
born. 

She may love unwisely, or rather be unwise 
in her choice of him on whom she places her af- 
fection; she may be deceived, ay, her heart may 
be broken, but in spite of all that ask her not 
foronemoment tolove lightly. Rather request 
the birds to quell their joyous songs in sunny 
spring-time, or demand the June roses to cease 
exhaling their aromatic fragrance, than ask a 
pure-hearted daughter of Eve to ‘“‘love not too 
well.” The strength of a nation, the safety of 
domestic bliss, the surety of a virtuous home, 
her husband’s happiness, her children’s honor, 
depend upon the firm, unalterable love of 
woman. This talented woman, wise in her age 
and generation, would have us believe that 
after marriage the love between husband and 
wife merges into hatred, indifference, mere 
friendship. Are we doomed to travel the 
downward path of life with none on whom to 
lean in the hours of adversity, sickness, death, 
who are bound to us by nearer ties than those 
of friendship? We have among our acquaint- 
ances friends true and tried, but there is not 
one who for mere friendship’s sake would bear 
with our idiosyncrasies and trying eccentrici- 
ties, that are almost inevitable with advancing 
years. It is not friendship that makes a man 
or woman willing and eager to sacrifice health 
and pleasure to attend night and day the sick- 
bed, never ceasing, never complaining until 
the dark hour is passed. It is not friendship 
that solaces a breaking heart when bidding 
adieu forever to a life that it has given. Some- 
thing more ardent, more powerful must sus- 
tain us then; and as we drift toward that great 
forever from whence no traveler ever returns, 
our only satisfaction is the knowledge that we 
have ever near us a strong, loving arm on 
which to lean, a true heart in which to trust— 
“the one of our choice,” whose love we know 
and whose love will never die. 

We feel a deep pity for one who can con- 
scientiously liken love to a “will o’ the wisp.” 
He may have wealth, honor and er but his 
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life is little worth without that for which we 
freely resign the world and consider it ‘‘ well 
lost.” 


SHALL AMERICAN GIRLS DO 
HOUSEWORK FOR OTHERS? 


BY A. A. HOLBROOK, 

ITY newspapers are filled with the adver- 
tisements of young women who desire 
work of every kind, except as domestics. 

Positions in offices, stores, shops and factories 
are eagerly sought for, and it is only as a last 
resort that a place to do housework will be ac- 
cepted. The ‘‘want” columns of the news- 
papers are also crowded with advertisements 
for good American girls for housework, and 
how few of the advertisers are really success- 
ful! Itis not because the wages offered are 
insufficient, for in this latter glass of adver- 
tisements it is frequently specified that from 
four to five dollars a week is expected to be 
paid. Yet there are hosts of young women 
eager to take positions in stores and offices for 
the same price per week, and in the latter case 
they must pay nearly all they receive for board. 
Families are paying double what girls receive 
in stores and factories, yet the latter are well 
filled, while we look in vain for such persons as 
we would like to have to work in our homes. 
As between a comfortable home with a family 
of means and a place in a noisy factory and a 
room at a cheap boarding-house, it seems as if 
there could be but one choice. But the latter 
is usually preferred. 

There must be a reason for this, and a reason 
that ought to be studied. An incident may 
throw some light upon the matter. 

During the World’s Fair a young woman 
went from her home in the country to Chicago, 
with a vague idea that she would find suitable 
employment in congenial work at the great ex- 
position where so many hundreds would be en- 
gaged. She was unsuccessful, and rather than 
return to her home empty-handed, she secured 
employment in a family in the city, where she 
remained until a few weeks ago, when she was 
taken ill and died. The remains were sent to 
her home in the East, and when a friend of the 
family carried to the local newspaper a notice 
of the death, it was with the request that it be 
published that the deceased had been staying 
with a relative in Chicago. It was explained 
to the editor that she had been ‘‘out at ser- 
vice,” and that the family desired that fact to 
be unknown to her friends at home. And they 
were country people living on a farm in Penn- 
sylvania! 
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It seems that housework has come to be con- 
sidered as unfit for young women of intelli- 
gence, and is to be avoided as lowering them 
in the estimation of their associates. Is there 
anything that requires so much skill and intelli- 
gence as the care of a home and the work about 
it? 

I have a friend who, though not wealthy, 
has a family of small children and employs two 
or three domestics, and I notice that in conver- 
sation they are invariably referred to as ‘the 
servants.” At least one of them is a womanof 
considerable intelligence and would be compe- 
tent to fill any ordinary position where clerical 
ability were required. She prepared for teach- 
ing, but preferred something more doniestic. 
Now, our American girls, as a rule, are not 
afraid of work. But the farmer’s daughter 
who goes into the larger town or city to earn 
something because the family at home is in- 
creasing while the income remains the same, or 
who is thrown upon her own resources by the 
death of parents, feels that itis unnecessary that 
she be classed as ‘‘a servant.” It is un-Ameri-° 
can, and she knowsit. The appellation belongs 
to the classes of another country, and its adop- 
tion here is snobbish. It stings the pride of any 
American gia] to be referred toin frequent con- 
versation as ‘‘the servant,” because it indicates 
in the popular mind a lower class. Of course 
this has not been alone sufficient to bring house 
service into disfavor with young women, but 
it has had an effect, and more than many will 
care to admit. 

There are any number of excellent young 
women who would cheerfully go into family 
service if conditions were different. In the 
average family the working-girl enjoys no 
privileges in common with its members. She 
is not even invited to join in family prayers in 
families whose heads are well known in Chris- 
tian and philanthropic work. And having no 
place in the family she becomes merely a ma- 
chine in the hands of the mistress of the house, 
and apparently the only thought is to realize 
from her services as much as possible and to 
retain her. She must be first at work in the 
morning and the last to retire at night, with 
innumerable household responsibilities and du- 
ties. She has no participation in the social en- 
joyments to which she sees others devoting a 
considerable part of their time, and a feel- 
ing of dissatisfaction with her condition very 
soon takes a firm hold upon her mind. She 
longs for some few hours when she may be 
free to devote them as her taste may indicate, 
and sooner or later she decides to find a place 
in a factory or a store, where she will have a 
regular time of work and more hours for rest 
and recreation, and be able to be more than @ 
house-servant. 
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In nearly all families Sunday is made the 
most trying day of the week for the working- 
girl. While others are giving their attention 
to dress and church services, she is compelled 
to remain in the kitchen preparing even more 
extensive meals than on other days, this usu- 
ally because of the company that is sure to 
come on Sunday. 

It is not necessary that the working-girl be 
admitted to all the privileges of one’s family, 
but it is right that she should be recognized as 
an equal in some matters. Her work should 
be planned so that she need not exceed twelve 
hours a day in her active duties, and when 
this is impracticable it ought only to be a ques- 
tion of employing more help. Families that 
cannot afford to employ more than one person 
about the house—and they arein the majority— 
should do more of their own work. It is un- 
reasonable to expect a working-girl to begin 
at six in the morning and continue till ten or 
later at night. Yet in how many homes is 
this not the case? Laboring-men are demand- 
ing eight and nine hours for a day’s work. 
How happy women would be if their work 
might always be finished in twelve hours! 

There are many instances where intelligent 
young women are doing housework and have 
come to be considered almost as members of 
the families in which they are employed. 
They are never referred to as servants, 'they 
enjoy the privileges of the family altar, their 
duties are not extended into the night hours, 
and their time in the evenings is at their dis- 
posal, and they improve it. Always treated 
with courtesy, these young women maintain 
the natural pride which all Americans possess, 
and they command respect. Such young 
women are retained in the places they fill so 
satisfactorily year after year. They are the 
best cooks and the neatest housekeepers, arts 
in which American girls ought to excel, and 
when they have homes of their own they are 
the model wives of America. Every young 
woman cherishes the hope of some day becom- 
ing the mistress of a home, and there is no 
training that so well qualifies her to assume 
the duties of her own household as a few years 
of service with those who have a correct idea 
of the treatment due to working-women. 

Those who employ domestic help and com- 
plain of the present unsatisfactory conditions 
and of the inferior help they are required to 
accept, have to a great extent themselves to 
blame if they make burdensome the life of a 
young woman with intelligence and pride who 
may chance to come into the family service. 
Sust as families will better the treatment of 
those they employ to work in their homes will 
the standard of intelligence and reliability be 
raised. 
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MOTHER’S CORNER. 
BY LIZETTE CLAYTON HOOD. 


N a bright and pleasant chamber, 
Where the balmy summer air 

Enters from the open window, 
Stands my mother’s rocéing-chair. 


And I call this ‘‘ Mother’s Corner.” 
There she sits from early morn 
Darning little socks and stockings 

Restless little feet have torn. 


Fashioning the frocks and jackets 
For each darling, careless child, 
While with humming quaint old ballads 
Are the fleeting hours beguiled. 


Oh, the ceaseless cares and labors 
That must fill a woman’s life! 
None but they can ever fancy 
What is meant when one says ‘ wife.” 


When our darling mother’s spirit 
Leaves her tired, careworn frame, 
And the soul by us beloved 
Goes to Him from whom it came— 


When the feet that, worn or weary, 
Followed ours from place to place, 
And the form that toiled to bless us 
Shall be cold in death’s embrace— 


When the loving eyes that watched ours 
Beam with joy or fill with tears, 

And the heart shall cease its beating 
That once felt our youthful cares— 


Then I know our ‘‘ Mother’s Corner,” 
Though not seen to linger near, 

Shall be filled by her loved spirit 
Hovering o’er that rocking-chair. 


And with all my joys and sorrows 
I will still that refuge seek, 

Knowing mother’s gentle presence 
To my weary heart will speak. 


IN TALLMAN PLACE. 
A SERMON IN DISGUISE. 
BY S. M. H. 


ELL, I’ve got a minute to rest and visit 
a bit, for 'm going to have boiled dish 
to-day, and that will keep on cooking if 
I do visit a little. I had a lady boarding here 
last year and she was always advising me to 
have less cooking going on in the summer. 
She would come out on the piazza and sit down 
looking as cool and sweet as one of them lilies 
in the pond yonder, and she’d beg me to have 
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rolls and fresh fruit and cream, with milk in- 
stead of tea and coffee. I'd like to see Brother 
Jabez’ face if he should come in from the field 
to any such meal as that, and even rolls take a 
power of work before they are ready for the 
table. 

Jabez is powerful fond of good eating. I’ve 
had hard work to keep enough ground for my 
posy beds. He had corn and potatoes planted 
there before I knew it last year, but I pulled 
every one of them up and he didn’t try to play 
that trick again. 

Oh, yes, it is a pleasant place, but it’s too 
near town to be in the country and too far out 
to be in town. Just see that row of brick 
houses that comes almost up to our line-fence. 
Tallman Place they call it. You see, old John 
Tallman used to have a place right there. 

Tell you about the folks that live down there ? 
You saw such a pretty lady on the porch of the 
furthest one? Oh, that’s Mis’ McKensie. 
She is kind of pretty, if one likes red hair. 

You don’t call her hair red, but golden ? 
Well, maybe that’s what they call gold in the 
city, but here folks say she has red hair, but 
she does fix it tasty, Plladmit. If youcan stay 
long enough I'll take you down there. Mr. 
McKensie is a lawyer and has an office down in 
the village, and they say he is writing some 
sort of a law book and she is helping him. She 
has learned how to use a typewriter—one of 
those new-fangled things that prints the words 
instead of writing them—and being she does 
her own housework it keeps her busy. 

Do I like her? Oh, well enough; they are 
neighbors and nice folks, I suppose, but first 
and last they don’tseem real. Oh, I don’t know 
how to express it—human, I guess. They don’t 
care for fashions unless they are pretty, and it 
don’t fret them if folks have better things than 
they do, and they are too lazy to go to the win- 
dows to see who’s going by and what is going 
on in the neighbors’ houses, and they can see 
’>way down the street. 

I’ve tried to be a friend to’em. I warned 
them against that Mis’ Daniels that lives this 
end of the block, and she is the most deceitful 
woman—eat you up one minute and talk about 
you the next. I’d had time and reason to find 
out her tricks, and I thought I’'d save Mis’ Mc- 
Kensie the trouble I had had, but, my sakes, she 
drew herself up until she looked tall, although 
she is a little mite of a woman, and her blue 
eyes fairly snapped, andshesays: ‘‘ Mis’ Smith, 
please do not tell us anything about our neigh- 
bors; we prefer to learn them ourselves.” 

I guess from some things I’ve seen she has 
found her out. Of course after that I wouldn’t 
tell her, no matter what Mis’ Daniels said about 
her. 

I told ma what I told Mis’ McKensie about 
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Mis’ Daniels, and ma is so deaf I had to scream 
to her, and Mis’ Daniels’ little Addie was on 
the porch, listening, I suppose, although she 
said she came for some sweet cream, and now 
Mis’ Daniels don’t speak to me. I’m sorry, too, 
for she can be pleasant, and you know the good 
will of a dog is better than his ill will. 

Now, Till Bascom, what are you listening 
about here for? To find out something you can 
go and tell the neighbors of, as you did Mis’ 
Ferguson ? Oh, the butter has come and you 
wish I'd weigh it? Well, P’'ll be there in a min- 
ute, and then you can clean the two halls and 
the stairs before dinner-time, and mind you get 
the corners clean. 

Well, ’'m back again. Six pounds of butter, 
yellow as gold and smelling like a June rose. 
That Till Bascom is worth her weight in gold 
when it comes to butter, but I wouldn’t have 
her know it for anything. You see, I took her 
out of the poor-house; her mother is there 
now, and the girl bothers me to death running 
over there to see her. She is real handy with 
ma, now that she is bedrid, and ma takes to 
her. I don’t know as Id get along without her 
with ma and all, but, my, the sights a growing 
girl can eat. And Jabez, he’s all taken up 
with Till and says she shall come to the table 
and have whatever we do. You know how 
girls that age will eat cake and stuff that they 
would be better off without. Ithought for her 
own good I would begin by putting extra things 
away, but Jabez was so mad I had to give it 
up, and last Christmas he goes and gives her a 
red merino, better than I had at her age, and 
Mis’ McKensie helped her to make it, and, if 
you'll believe me, a gentleman that came to 
see Jabez said he must congratulate me upon 
the beauty of my daughter. Did you ever? 

But I never will get to tell you about the 
Tallman Place folks. I wish I could take you 
in to see Mis’ McKensie. Next time you come 
we'll go round and see how fresh and neat one 
pair of little hands can keep a house; but she 
has gone to see her mother and won’t be back 
till Saturday. 

Well, as for prettiness, she makes it a study. 
I saw her stand a full half-hour untwisting her 
big ivy to make it go round a picture, and it 
did look nice, but think of all that time wasted, 
and that very afternoon I asked her to godown 
street and price some new goods Edwards had 
in, and she said she hadn’t time, she had so 
much to do. Do you call that consistent ? 

Soon after they moved here I thought Td 
run in with my work and sit awhile, so I took 
my crazy patchwork. It’s got three thousand 
pieces in and ain’t half-done. I don’t get half 
the time I ought to work on it, and the mer- 
chants won’t send any nice samples any more, 
and that hateful Dosia Greene stuck up her 
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nose at it the other day and said that crazy 
work was all out of fashion—is it, do you know? 
I sent to some firm that offered a lot of pieces 
of beautiful silks and satins for a dollar, and 
when they came they were the worst faded 
half-cotton, dirty scraps, and I had to open 
them before Tillie for her to tell all over town. 

Well, as I was saying, I took my work and 
went over. She met me with that pleasant 
smile she always has and wheeled up an easy- 


chair to the fire (it was a raw, cold day) and ~ 


took my shawl and fascinator and put them 
away and made me take off my overshoes, and 
while she was putting them away I looked 
yound. My, but it was cozy! Nothing very 
nice, either. Icounted four stainsin the carpet, 
and it was an old-fashioned ingrain at that, but 
that and the walls, although they were not ex- 
actly yellow, made the room look as if it was 
sunny even that dark day. The window this 
way was full of plants, and they looked so green 
and blossomy that they seemed to be nodding 
and whispering for joy, and vines and smilax 
and all sorts of things were growing and twist- 
ing around everything, and a bird sang until 
she had to take him awayso that we could 
talk. There was a fire in the grate that burned 
so brightly that I wondered what she did to 
make it work like that; mine always acted 
dead and sulky. I’d never have a grate in the 
house if Jabez would have a furnace or it was 
the style to have stoves. The chairs were 
homely enough, but they looked so comfort- 
able—as if they was glad to hold you—and 
books—books on the table, on shelves, even on 
the floor—and she lets the sun in. Her cur- 
tains are plain Madras, and to tell the truth it 
does kind of light things up to have the blinds 
open, but I worked too hard to get that Mo- 
quette carpet of mine to fade it all out. I like 
to have things as good as anybody’s and then 
take care of them. 

There are lots of pictures on their walls, but 
there ain’t none of them as big as that land- 
scape of mine in the parlor. You must have 
noticed it—the big one with the wide gilt frame. 
It’s covered up with net now to keep the flies 
off. I gave four and a half for that; a man 
had a store full down to the village. The Mc- 
Kensies didn’t have any like that. I suppose 
they can’t afford them. 

One of their pictures I had to step up and 
look at, the one with the ivy around it. Maybe 
you’ve seen it: a woman in a loose dress, with 
a baby held up in her arms, is standing on a 
cloud and all around is lots of baby faces. I 
asked her what it was, and she said, ‘‘A Ma- 
donna,” by somebody. Now, that is just the 
Virgin Mary, when you come down to the 
truth. I told her folks would say she was a 
Catholic, and what do you think she said? 
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‘*Why not, Miss Amanda? I am one I hope. 
I am an unworthy member of that most holy 
Church, and I hope I do it no dishonor in my 
daily life.” 

Now wasn’t that a queer thing for her to say ? 
She ain’t a Catholic, but the next thing to it, 
for she is Episcopal, and the minister is there 
real often. Ill bet she don’t talk that way to 
him. 

She was awful pleasant. She gave me a 
piece of her wedding-dress and one of his neck- 
ties to rip up and press for my quilt, and she 
lent me some real good books to read. I’m fond 
of reading, but never get the time, and some- 
times I vow there shan’t a book come into the 
house for that Tillie Bascom to bury herself in 
and keep a light burning till morning over, but 
she gets them everywhere and Jabez won't let 
me say a word. 

Mis’ McKensie played and sang real pretty 
for me—old songs that made my eyes full of 
tears before I knew it: songs that took me 
back to the old school-house. It was torn 
down last year. We used to go there to sing- 
ing-school, and I always sat by Lyman Bates, 
and I’d take the air and he bass. Oh, I used to 
think our voices would join through life and 
maybe far beyond; such harmony seemed 
sweet enough for heaven. And then came the 
war and Lyman asked me to wait for him and 
told Jabez to be good to me, and there came up 
lots of new songs, all forgotten now, but I used 
to put on a clean dress in the afternoon and a 
gutta-percha ring Lyman made for me with a 
gold plate on it and sit down to my melodeon 
and sing, ‘‘Brave Boys Are They,” ‘‘ When 
This Cruel War Is Over,” ‘‘ Just Before the 
Battle, Mother,” and oh, lots of such songs, and 
as I sang them I thought that I was unhappy, 
but, child, I was far from knowing what it was 
to be unhappy until there came a battle and 
Lyman and my poor heart were lying dead to- 
gether, and since then I have been an old maid, 
keeping house for Brother Jabez and taking 
care of ma. I don’t speak of it often. How 
did I happen—excuse me a minute till I see 
what Tillie is up to. 

Back again. WhatwasItelling about? Oh, 
yes, Mis’ McKensie. When she saw I couldn’t 
stand singing without feeling bad she took her 
work and sat down to talk. She showed me 
lots of new stitches, but she didn’t talk as 
folks generally do. I couldn’t interest her in 
anything. She thought children so sweet and 
interesting. (If she sat up half a night holding 
a gun loaded with beans and fell asleep just 
long enough to have a parcel of young savages 
tuke half your grapes, or ran from the kitchen 
half a dozen times a day to answer door-bells 
they have rung—and oh, a hundred things— 
she wouldn’t think they was so nice.) Then 
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she praised the new school-house they rent. If 
they paid big taxes they would think the old 
one was good enough. 

And she was so pleased with all the ministers. 
I call some of them unsound in doctrine my- 
self, and so with everything. To hear her talk 
you would think the world was ‘honey pies,” 
as we children used to say. She asked a heap 
of questions about ma, and wanted me to try 
rubbing her this new-fangled way. I did have 
Tillie try it. I don’t have time myself for more 
thanI dodo. After a spell in comes Mis’ Dan- 
iels—that was before she was mad at me. Mis’ 
McKensie made her sit down and took her hat 
and shawl, made her promise to stay to tea, for 
she pretended she didn’t intend to and ought to 
go home and git Daniels’ supper; but I just 
spoke up and give her dead away, as I had seen 
Daniels go along to the commons to catch the 
train. He had a bag in his hand, so says I: 
‘““Why, Iam surprised. I thought you was a 
grass-widow to-day. I.seen Daniels go long to 
catch the train just after noon.” 

Well, she did look meachin’, for she see that 
she had better ha’ said how lonesome she was, 
but she muttered something about not being 
sure he would get back and hummed and 
hawed, and I couldn’t help laughing to see how 
red she got. She knewI could see through her; 
she was going to save getting supper, and by 
and by after school those two children of hers 
would come hunting her up, and they would all 
stay to tea. 

Mis’ McKensie pretended. not to see when I 
nudged her, but she’s cute enough. Mis’ Dan- 
iels she kept a-twisting and turning kind of un- 
easy like. Mis’ McKensie got her a foot-stool, 
and she put her feet on it and pulled out an old 
gray stocking she has been knitting on for 
years. She despises fancy-work, she says. 

Mis’ McKensie kept trying to make her com- 
fortable; but she would keep getting red and 
twisting her feet about until I saw she had a 
number three shoe on a four and a half foot, 
and at last she says: 

“T know it ain’t good manners, but I must 
unbutton my shoe. I’m breaking a new pair 
and I guess my feet have swelled.” 

So off came the shoe, and her foot was so 
cramped she had torub it quite smart before 
she could step onit. I says: 

‘** Ain’t that shoe kind of narrer for you ?” 

“Oh, no,” she says, ‘‘not atall. I’ve been 
on my feet so much lately. I couldn’t wear 
shoes any bigger.” 

“Oh,” says I, and then she sat with one foot 
tucked up under her and the other almost kill- 
ing her, but she wouldn’t take it off after my 
hinting it wasn’t big enough. 

Mis’ McKensie told us that some folks when 
they couldn’t break shoes would cut off the 
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foot of a stocking and put the leg on, and then 
take a cupful of lukewarm water and throw 
inside the shoe, pouring it right out, then put 
the wet shoe on the bare foot. By the time it 
gets dry it is stretched and molded to the 
foot so that it is ‘‘easy as an old shoe,” as the 
saying is, and it doesn’t hurt the shoe a bit. I 
tried it last summer and it worked first rate. 

We worked away awhile, talking about this 
and that, when Mis’ Daniels says, with that 
hateful smile of hers : 

“*T feel all beat to-day, anyway; I’ve been 
*way down to Sister Jones’ before dinner-time. 
Folks are talking awful about her and I felt, 
seeing she is my Daniels’ step-sister-in-law, as 
if Tought to let her know what folks thought 
of such extravagance. Herhusband can’t sup- 
port no such style, but, my, she was right up 
on her heels, and pretty near told me it wasn’t 
any of my business what she had. I must say she 
didn’t show a very good spirit, and—would you 
believe it?—she didn’t even ask me to see her 
things. She set me down in the sitting-room. 
I suppose I wasn’t good enough for her fine 
parlor. : She was making mince pies and I am 
sure she had liquor in, and she a Good Templar, 
too, and she shut up her lips tight and winked 
and nodded.” 

Mis’ McKensie looked at her a moment and 
then said very quiet, but the light fairly blazed 
in them blue eyes of hers : 

“‘T suppose you allude to her new sealskin 
sack and parlor furniture. Didn’t you know 
that her brother paid her a visit this fall? He 
had not seen her for many years, having gone 
to seek his fortune when a mere lad. But all 
the long years he remembered his sister Mary, 
and how often she had shared her scanty for- 
tune with her ‘little brother.’ Years went on; 
she married Mr. Jones and moved here, having 
completely lost sight of ‘little brother,’ as she 
called him, mourning him as dead. Some way 
he found her this fall andcame, a rich man, to 
see her. It must have been while you were 
visiting your mother, for it made quite a sen- 
sation to have a man in our town who had 
made a fortune in the diamond fields of South 
Africa. His isan immense fortune, and he is 
very anxious that his only. sister shall be as 
comfortable as he can make her. But Mr. 
Jones is inclined to be rather independent and 
proud, hesitating to take all Mr. Drummond 
would give. You know Mr. Jones is far from 
well—the mill does not agree with him. Mr. 
Drummond wishes him to sell out and travel, 
but as-yet he refuses. When Mr. Drummond 
went away Mrs. Jones went to the station 
with him; he noticed her old cloak and the 
next week there came the sealskin coat and a 
quantity of other things. A fur-trimmed over- 
coat for Mr. Jones, a shoulder cape for Millie 
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and soon after the furniture, which is, per- 
haps, finer than necessary for that house, but 
she had no hand in selecting it. Mrs. Daniels, 
you cannot blame her for accepting the good 
that comes to her; were she less modest you 
would have heard the story before. I think it 
is quite proper to accept the good things God 
has given her by the hand of her brother, don’t 
you?” 

Mis’ Daniels did look mean for a minute or 
two, then she brightened up and said: 

‘Oh, of courseI’m glad. Seems very strange 
Ihadn’t heard all that. I only meant to do 
what was my duty to her. Don’t you think 
you ought to tell folks what you hear about 
them, so that they can explain or mend their 
ways?” 

I laid down my work to hear what Mis’ Mc- 
Kensie would say. - 

“Well,” she said, ‘‘I do not wish to be offen- 
sive nor to lose sight of my own shortcomings, 
but since you ask me I must say that I think 
we very seldom understand all the circum- 
stances or the motives that lead people into 
certain lines of action sufficiently to administer 
a wise rebuke or to justify the infliction of 
such pain as it gives most people to know that 
they have been the subject of unkind remarks.” 

I spoke up and asked her if she thought gos- 
sip was wicked. 

“No,” she says, ‘I do not; but I do think 
slander one of the worst of sins. There is a 
difference between the two; to discuss another 
in a kindly way, even if we speak of faults and 
mistakes, provided we do it kindly, keeping the 
fire of human sympathy bright and lovely in 
our hearts; but to repeat to the person dis- 
cussed the things that have been said seems to 
me cruel and evén wicked. It is almost im- 
possible to tell such things in precisely the same 
tone and manner as the original conversation. 
When it is necessary to warn a friend that she 
is exposing herself to unjust or unkindly criti- 
cism, think over it for a long time and lay it 
before your Saviour and hers, asking him who 
was so tender in reproof to show the subject 
to youin the light of the Golden Rule, doing 
unto her as you would have her do unto you.” 

‘*T'm afraid,” I said, ‘‘we wouldn’t tell many 
things over that way to folks if we did that. I 
suppose anything would look different to us in 
that light, or if we knew all sides of a story.” 

““Yes,” she said, her blue eyes growing ten- 
der. ‘‘That ismy comfort when I think of 
that great day when we whoare so frail and 
weak shall be judged, that it is our Father 
who’knows it all that is our Judge.” 

We all sat still a few minutes and then Mis’ 
McKensie began to talk in her pleasant way, 
and in a little while I said I must go and Mis’ 
Daniels began putting on her shoe to go too, 
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though I knew she had intended staying. But 
Mis’ McKensie wouldn’t hear to it. She said 
we was there and we must take pot-luck with 
her. I stayed, for I am a master hand ‘for 
soup, for I supposed pot-luck meant some kind 
that I didn’t know about, but there wasn’t a 
bit. 

Mr. McKensie came in and sat down to en- 
tertain us while she got tea, and Harry, their 
boy, came in from skating and acted like a real 
little gentleman. Pretty soon she came to the 
door, and instead of saying ‘‘ Lay by and come 
to supper,” as most folks do, she said: 

‘*Tea is served.” 

We sat down. There wasn’t any soup, but 
there was the prettiest supper I think I ever 
saw. The table-cloth fairly shone, it was 
ironed so nicely, and the napkins were the 
same, and both that snow-drop pattern I ad- 
mire so. The dishes were blue china, that old 
willow pattern. She said her grandsire was 
a sea-captain and brought that very set home 
from China for her mother’s wedding set-out, 
and her silver was her mother’s too—such thin, 
pretty teaspoons. 

There was bread, white, cut in thin slices, 
and brown in thick, moist pieces; honey in 
the comb and cherries ina lovely cut-glass dish, 
a plate of cold lamb with parsley leaves laid all 
about it—she has a boxful growing on pur- 
pose. There was a pretty dish with something 
in it looking so pretty, and what should be so 
red with the feathery leaves about it but beets 
and potatoes cut up together and salad dress- 
ing on it. Beet salad; I’ve often made it 
since. 

There was a silver cake-basket and two or 
three simple kinds of cake in it; not half what 
I'd think I must have inthe cake and preserve 
line, but everything was so neat and pleasant 
it seemed the best supper I ever ate. 

After supper we went back to the sitting- 
room while Harry and his mother put away the 
dishes. Ina very little time they were sitting 
with us. 

It is queer, isn’t it, how, if a subject like that 
we discussed in the afternoon comes up, al- 
though you think it is settled, it will come up 
again? Isuppose it isin our minds and keeps 
shaking to the top. .Anyway we had a pleas- 
ant chat, and Mr. McKensie brought in the 
evening paper and looking over it said : 

“Why, wife, here are some very pretty 
verses signed ‘M. J.’ I fancy they are by that 
pretty Millie Jones. The child writes very 
well. She will make her mark some day.” 

‘“*Oh, yes,” says Mis’ Daniels. ‘Mis’ Jones 
spoke of Millie’s work this morning; she was 
fishing for compliments, but she didn’t get any 
from me. The girl is conceited enough now.” 
‘What ?” said Mis’ McKensie, her cheeks so 
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pink and her eyes like stars. ‘‘Do you call 
yourself friend enough to rebuke and censure 
and yet withhold the blessed comfort of de- 
served praise? True friendship will bind, not 
break; build up, not cast down. If we must 
go through cold and storm to carry an ill re- 
port, then it is doubly our duty at any incon- 
venience to repeat kindly words, honest praise; 
to carry the comfort and courage such words 
give. I do not like flattery, but there is a 
broad distinction between the two, as broad as 
between truth and falsehood, and if you give 
praise by any chance undeserved, be sure the 
conscience of the recipient will adjust the 
praise it cannot receive and no reproof will be 
so telling. Forgive me if I have spoken 
warmly, but we are all so careless about such 
things only because we do not think about 
them.” 

‘“‘That is so, wife,” said Mr. McKensie. ‘I 
often wonder that we dare judge our fellow- 
man as carelessly as we do. Poor Burns put 
into words that may live longer than any we 
can say this thought: 

‘-* Then gently scan your brother man, 
Still gentler sister woman; 


Though they may gang a-kennin wrang, 
To step aside is human. 


‘***One point must still be guy dark, 
And mooin why they do it; 
And just as lamely can ye mark 
How far perhaps they Il rue it. 


“** Who made the heart tis He alone 
Decidedly can try us; 
He knows each chord, its various tone, 
Each spring its various bias. 


‘-* Then at the balance let's be mute; 
We never can adjust it; 
What's done we partly may compute, 
We know not what’s resisted ’” 

After Mr. McKensie had recited these lines 
she gave them to me long after and I learned 
’em. I love poetry, though Jabez does laugh 
at me. 

AsI said, we sat looking in the fire awhile 
and I saw tears in Mis’ Daniels’ eyes, and I had 
to wipe my glasses. Just then the clock struck 
nine and we had to go, and when Mis’ Dan- 
iels tried to put on her shoes her feet had 
swelled so she couldn’t get ’em on and had to 
wear one of Mr. McKensie’s overshoes, and a 
few days after that she called Tillie in and 
gave her that nice pair of shoes right out. 

Eleven! Well, I must say I have told a long 
story, and only been in one house in Tallman 
Place, and that ‘in our minds,” as the boys 
say. Yes, Tillie, [tl be there in a minute. I 
believe I'll make charlotte russe for tea—do 
you like it ? 

To prevent the globes and chimneys of lamps 
or gas cracking, put them in a saucepan of cold 
water and let it come gradually to the boil; do 
not cover the saucepan with a lid. 
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ANTE-NATAL INFLUENCES. 
BY MARY W. EARLY. 


N the annals of the household there comes a 

time when the loving hands and untiring 

feet of the mother have to suspend their 
activities for a time. A tender new life has 
been ushered into the world, and the mother, 
after the strenuous ordeal she has undergone, 
spends a ‘‘Sabbath month” of rest and quiet 
recuperating her forces for the enlarged cares 
and duties of her life. Such a period, when 
pain and fever do not mar it, may be fraught 
with benefit. Divested of every-day cares and 
employments, it may bring hours of tranquil 
reflection, of pleasant retrospect or of intro- 
spect impossible in the hurry of busy life. A 
thoughtful, conscientious woman may gain 
much light as to wiser and better modes of 
training her children and conducting her house- 
hold matters during the repose of the ‘‘Sabbath 
month.” 

We cannot believe it to be the will of a mer- 
ciful Creator that a woman should suffer so 
severely in the act of bringing children into the 
world. Such suffering is in a great measure 
the result of physical degeneracy, produced by 
the artificial life which women in the upper 
classes lead. That is the penalty they have to 
pay for ultra-civilization. In a simple and 
active life the great suffering and prostration 
that fall on a lady of fashion are unknown 
as a general thing. A wealthy, indolent and 
self-indulgent woman in becoming a mother 
has to pass through much greater pain and 
peril than her hardier sister of narrower mears, 
whose muscular system is well developed by 
active exercise. But no matter whether a 
woman be rich or poor, it is better for her to 
exert herself during pregnancy (unless there be 
a decided tendency toward miscarriage), to 
take plenty of open-air exercise and to carry on 
her ordinary pursuits, unless these involve the 
lifting of heavy burdens. From mistaken 
kindness the family and friends of an en- 
ceinte woman often try to save her or dis- 
suade her from active exertion, but it is far 
better for her to take a reasonable amount of 
exercise, both indoors and out, just before 
childbirth. The mode of life and condition of 
the mother, both mentally and physically, be- 
fore the birth of the child, have a powerful in- 
fluence over the whole future being and exist- 
ence of the latter. Daily proofs of this well- 
established law in physiology confrontus. How 
many children go through life blighted ky de- 
formity or idiocy produced by fright on the 
mother’s part during pregnancy! If mothers 
desire their children to come into the world not 
only sound in limb, but possessing a healthful 

















turn of mind and a pleasant, cheerful, sweet- 
tempered disposition, they will have to culti- 
vate these traits in themselves during preg- 
nancy. Thus we see that a mother’s work be- 
gins even before her babe opens its eyes on this 
world. 

What stronger incentive could possibly exist 
for a woman to repress all evil thoughts and 
feelings and strive to cultivate the purest and 
noblest qualities of her nature than the thought 
that she was shaping her child’s character even 
while it was yet unborn? And I believe this 
ante-natal influence while the little tender 
brain is in processof forming is stronger than 
any influence in its subsequent life. It is there- 
fore of the utmost importance that a pregnant 
woman should be kept in a cheerful and tran- 
quil state, and that elevating impressions should 
be made on her mind. It is highly desirable 
for her to follow (if possible) the rule laid down 
in Goethe’s immortal ‘‘ Wilhelm Meister,” that 
‘““every one should once a day see some good 
picture, hear some good music, read some ele- 
vating book, or carry on some improving con- 
versation.” The last two sources of elevation 
are open to any woman, though the two former 
are not always attainable. The best mode of 
elevating and tranquilizing the mind is open to 
every one—like the universal air and sunshine. 
This is to turn the thoughts toward God, more 
especially by the channels of reading the Word 
and praying, and at no stage of a woman’s 
career is it more desirable for her to do this 
than during the period preceding childbirth. 


WARM FEET. 


LIFE insurance company, whose advice 

under the circumstances may be taken as 

sincere, tells its clients that the golden 
rule in cold weather is to keep the extremities 
warm. The first and most important rule for 
the carrying out of this idea is never to be 
tightly shod. 

Boots or shoes that fit closely prevent the 
free circulation of the blood by pressure ; but 
when, on the contrary, they do not embrace the 
foot too firmly, the space left between the shoe 
and the stocking has a good supply of warm 
air. The second rule is never to sit in damp 
shoes. 

It is often supposed that unless shoes are 
positively wet it is unnecessary tochange them 
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while the feet are at rest. Thisis a great fal- 
lacy, for when the least dampness is absorbed 
into the sole in its evaporation it absorbs the 
heat from the foot, and thus perspiration is 
dangerously checked. ‘ 

This can easily be proved by trying the ex- 
periment of neglecting the rule. The feet will 
be found cold and damp after a few minutes 
although on taking off the shoe and examining 
it it will appear to be quite dry. 


CHICKEN SALAD. 


ROM a cold boiled fowl remove the skin and 
fat and cut the breast meat into dice. It 
should neither be chopped nor pulled, as is 

often directed, but cut by hand with a sharp 
knife. The brown meat can be used for fricas- 
sees, patties, or in any other way that may be 
convenient. 

Cut likewise an equal bulk of the tender, 
crisp inner stalks of celery (reserving the 
stringy outer stalks for making soups or sau- 
ces) and mix with the chicken. 

Then take as much of the sauce selected, 
whether French, American or other, as may be 
needful to give a good coating to the chicken 
and celery, and toss it lightly together with a 
fork. 

Next cover the bottom of an oval china plat- 
ter with the white central leaves of well- 
blanched lettuce, and lay the lighter-colored 
green leaves like a fringe, interspersed with 
sprigs of endive, around the border; place the 
salad upon it in the form of a thin or rounded 
oval, and pour over it a sufficiency of the sauce 
to cover it well. Smooth it neatly with a 
knife and garnish with stuffed olives laid 
around the edge, next them arow of thin slices 
of hard-boiled eggs, and lastly a few capers 
which have been dried in a soft towel. The 
salad should not be mixed until just before the 
time when it is to be eaten. 

It is often desirable to make this salad at a 
time when celery cannot be obtained. In such 
case a substitute may be found in the center 
ribs of cabbage leaves or those of well-blanched 
lettuce, soaked in cold water, well flavored 
with extract of celery, then drained and cut 
into dice as directed. Indeed, a half teaspoon- 
ful of the celery extract added to any of the 
mayonnaise sauces is a great improvement. 
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FEEDING THE SICK.—In many in- 
stances invalids are restricted by phy- 
sicians to easily digestible food; usually 
boiled or sterilized milk is prescribed. 
In such cases the value of Borden’s 
Peerless Brand Evaporated Cream or 
unsweetened condensed milk is ap- 
parent. Prepared by N. Y. Con- 
densed Milk Co. 





SPECIAL RatTe.—Our readers should - 


remember that we have a special rate 
(see page 2 of this issue) for those 
who desire to send in their subscriptions 
to this publicationtogether. The rate 
is low, and by getting several of your 
friends to send with you each may 
save something. 


SEND your full name and address 


to Dobbins’ Soap Mfg. Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., by return mail, and get, free 
of all cost, a coupon worth several dol- 
lars if used by you to its full advantage. 
Don’t delay. This is worthy atten- 
tion. 


MonEY FoR You.—We desire one 
person in each townand village to take 
subscriptions to ARTHUR’S HoME Mac- 
AZINE, and will give a liberal cash com- 
mission for each subscription sent us. 
At the low price asked for the maga- 
zine one needs but to show it to obtain 
a subscription. Write to us for terms 
to agents and earn a few dollars. 


PLUETTE is a fabric of the serge 
class and can be had in all colors, 
although black or navy are the two 
mostindemand. The beauty of Pluette 
is to be found in its being rain-proofed 
by a process that renders it not liable 
to spot or damage by being exposed 
to the elements. At the same time, 
as it is sponged and shrunk, it can be 
made. up just as received from the 
dealer. It is made only in one width, 


viz., 55 inch, and retails for $1.25 a 
yard. 


CoLoreD PLates.—As will be no- 


ticed on page 3 of this issue, the March _ ; 


issue Of ARTHUR’S HOME MAGAZINE 
will contain the first of the colored 
plates which will hereafter be a feature 
of the publication. We are making 
arrangements to have a variety of sub- 
jects illustrated in colors in the 
several departments, an improvement - 
which will be appreciated by our 
readers. Early in the fall we promised 
our readers that this magazine should 
be made better than ever before. 
Gradually we used better paper, better 
engravings and better matter. We 
added a new and attractive cover 
printed in two colors (making double 
expense) and now we inaugurate a new 
departure. We claim that ArRTHUR's 
Home MAGAZINE is now the best pub- 
lication of the kind in this country at 
the low price of one dollar a year. 


NEWSDEALERS throughout the coun- 
try take subscriptions for this publica- 
tion. If you are an occasional buyer 
of the magazine, but prefer to have it 
sent regularly to your address by mail, 
send your subscription direct to us or 
hand it to your newsdealer, as you 
prefer. 


AN ASTHMA Cure at Last.—Euro- 
pean physicians and medical journals 
report a positive cure for asthma in 
the Kola plant, found on the Congo 
River, West Africa. The Kola Im- 
porting Company, 1164 Broadway, 
New York, are sending free trial cases 
of the Kola compound by mail to all 
sufferers from asthma who send name 
and address on a postal card. A trial 
costs you nothing. 


Our ADVERTISERS.—We believe that 
all the advertisements in this maga- 
zine are from reliable business men, 
and do not intentionally or knowingly 
insert advertisements from any but 
reliable people. If subscribers find 
any of them otherwise, we should be 
glad to be advised of it. 
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pink and hee stare 


eves 


yourself friend enough to rebuk and censure 


and yet withhoh! the blessed mfort of de 


served praise True friendship will bind, 1 


break; build up, not cast dowr if we 
go through cold and storm to « 


then it 


srry an 


port is doubly our duty at any incon 


venience to repeat kindly words, honest praise 

to carry the comfort and courage such words 
like flattery, tut 
broad distinction between the two, as broad as 
and if you give 
praise by any chance undeserved, be sure the 
will 


give 1 do not there is a 


between truth and falsehood 
adjust the 
praise it cannot receive and no reproof will be 
Forgive me if I spoken 


conscience of the recipient 


so telling have 
warmly, but we are all so careless about such 
things only because we do not think about 
them.” 

“That said Mr. McKensie. “I 
often wonder that we dare judge our fellow- 
man as carelessly as we do. Poor Burns put 
into words that may live longer than any we 
can say this thought: 


is so, wife,” 


“* Then gently scan your brother man, 
Still gentier sister woman: 
Though they may gang a-kennin wrang, 
To step aside is human. 


*** One point must still be greatly dark, 
And mooin why they do ir; 
And just as lame'y can ye mark 
How far perhaps they Il rue it 


“* Who made the heart ‘tis He alone 
Decidedly can try us; 
He knows each chord. its various tone, 
Each spring its various bias 


“* Then at the balance let's be mute; 
We never can adjust it; 
What's done we partly may compute, 
We know not what's resisted *” 

After Mr. McKensie had recited these lines 
she gave them to me long after and I learned 
‘em. I love poetry, though Jabez does laugh 
at me. 

AsI said, we sat looking in the fire awhile 
and I saw tears in Mis’ Daniels’ eyes, and I had 
to wipe my glasses. Just then the clock struck 
nine and we had to go, and when Mis’ Dan- 
iels tried to put on had 
swelled so she couldn’t get ‘em on and had to 


her shoes her feet 


wear one of Mr. McKensie’s overshoes, and a 
few days after that she called Tillie fn and 
gave her that nice pair of shoes right out. 
Well, | must say I have told a long 
been in one house in Tallman 
Place, and that ‘“‘in our minds,” as the boys 
say. Yes, Tillie, Pll be there in a minute. I 
believe [ll make charlotte russe for tea—do 
you like it? 


Eleven! 
story, and only 


To prevent the globes and chimneys of lamps 
or gas cracking, put them in a saucepan of cold 
water and let it come gradually to the boil; do 
not cover the saucepan with a lid. 


‘that 


hroOMI VEAL 


ANTE .NATAI 


[* the an * housel | there come 
time whe the loving hands and untiriy 


feet of the mother have t 


lime \ 


been ushered int the 


suspend the 
“tivities for a temier new life ha 
world, and the mothe 

after the strenuous ordeal she has undergon 
spends a “Sabbath month” of rest and quik 
recuperating her forces for the enlarged cars 
and duties of her life. Such a period, whe 
pain and fever do not mar it, 
with benefit 
employments, it may bring hours of tranqu 

reflection, of pleasant retrospect or of intr 

spect impossible in the hurry of busy life. A 
thoughtful, woman may gai 
much light as to wiser and better modes of 
training her children and conducting her house 
hold matters during the repose of the “Sabbath 
month.” 

We cannot believe it to be the will of a mer 
ciful Creator that a woman should suffer so 
severely in the act of bringing children into the 
world. Such suffering is in a great measure 
the result of physical degeneracy, produced by 
the artificial life which women in the upper 
That is the penalty they have to 
pay for ultra-civilization. In a simple ar 
active life the great suffering and prostratior 
fall on a lady of fashion are unknown 
A wealthy, indolent and 
mother 


may be fraug! 
Divested of every-day cares and 


conscientious 


classes lead. 
; 


as a general thing. 
self-indulgent woman in 
has to pass through much greater pain and 
peril than her hardier sister of narrower mears 


becoming a 


whose muscular system is well developed by 
matter whether a 
woman be rich or poor, it is better for her to 


active exercise But no 


exert herself during pregnancy (unless there bx 
a decided tendency toward 
take plenty of open-air exercise and to carry ot 
her ordinary pursuits, unless these involve th« 
lifting of 
kindness the family and 
ceinte woman often try 
suade her from active exertion, but it is far 
better for her to take a reasonable amount 

exercise, both indoors and out, just before 
childbirth. The mode of life and condition 

the mother, both mentally and physically, b 
fore the birth of the child, have a powerful 

fluence over the whole future being and exist 
ence of the latter. Daily proofs of this we 

established law in physiology confrontus. How 
many children go through life blighted by « 
formity or idiocy produced by fright on the 
mother’s part during pregnancy! If mothers 
desire their children to come into the world ! 

only sound in limb, but possessing a healthfu 


miscarriage), 


From mistaken 
friends of an e! 
to save her or dis 


heavy burdens. 





he purest 
eat qualitie ‘ j than the thought 
ds character even 
this 
tender 


it she Was SA] 
belleve 


little 


it was vet leo And | 
natal influence while the 
o ft 


rming is stronger than 
It is there 


n is in process 
influence in its subsequent life 
of the utmost importan 
kept it 
iil state, and that elevating impressions should 


that a pregnant 
man should br a cheerful and tran- 
made on her mind. It 
her to follow 


is highly desirable 
if possible) the rule laid down 
Wilhelm Meister,” that 


every one should once a day see some good 


Goethe's immortal ‘ 


ture, hear some good music, read some ele- 
iting book, or carry on some improving con- 
The last two sources of elevation 
though the two former 
The best mode of 
evating and tranquilizing the mind is open to 


ersation.’ 
re open to any woman, 
‘not always attainable 


like the universal air and sunshine 
sis to turn the thoughts toward God, more 
ecially by the channels of reading the Word 


ery one 


1 praying, and at no stage of a woman’s 
eer is it more desirable for her to do this 
in during the period preceding childbirth 


WARM 


\ LIFE insurance 


under the circumstances may be taken as 
sincere, tells its clients that the golden 


FEET. 


company, whose advice 


rule in cold weather is to keep the extremities 


warm. The first and most important rule for 


e carrying out of this idea is never to be 


ghtly shod 
Boots or shoes that fit closely prevent the 
ree circulation of the blood by pressure; but 
hen, on the contrary, they do not embrace the 
t too firmly, the space left between the shoe 
the stocking has a good supply of warm 


is never to sit in damp 


The second ri 


is often supposed that unless shoes are 
sitively wet it is unnecessary tochange them 
. 


CHICKEN SALAD 


fe 1M a cold boiled fow] remove the skin and 
fat and cut the breast meat into dice. It 
should neither be chopped nor pulled, as is 
often directed, but cut by hand with a sharp 
knife 
sees, patties, or in any other Way that 


The brown meat can be used for fricas- 
may be 
convenient 

Cut likewise an equal bulk of the tender, 
crisp inner stalks of celery (reserving the 
stringy outer stalks for making soups or sau- 
ces) and mix with the chicken. 

Then take as much of the sauce selected, 
whether Freneh, American or other, as may be 
needful to give a good coating to the chicken 
and celery, and toss it lightly together with a 
fork. 

Next cover the bottom of an oval china plat- 
ter with the white central well- 
blanched lettuce, and lay the lighter-colored 
green leaves like a fringe, interspersed with 
sprigs of endive, around the border; place the 
salad upon it in the form of a thin or rounded 
oval, and pour over it a sufficiency of the sauce 
to cover it Smooth it neatly with a 
knife and garnish with stuffed olives laid 
around the edge, next them arow of thin slices 
of hard-boiled eggs, and lastly a few capers 
which have been dried in a soft towel. The 
salad should not be mixed until just before the 
time when it is to be eaten 

It is often desirable to make this salad at a 
time when celery cannot be obtained 


leaves of 


well. 


In such 
case a substitute may be found in the center 
ribs of cabbage leaves or those of well-blanched 
lettuce, soaked in cold water, well flavored 
with extract of celery, then drained and cut 
into dice as directed. Indeed, a half teaspoon- 
ful of the celery extract added to any of the 
mayonnaise sauces is a great improvement 
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FEEDING THE Sick.—In many  in- 
stances invalids are restricted by phy- 
sicians to easily digestible food; usually 
boiled or sterilized milk is prescribed. 
In such cases the value of Borden’s 
Peerless Brand Evaporated Cream or 
unsweetened condensed milk is ap- 
parent. Prepared by N. Y. Con- 
densed Milk Co. 


SPECIAL R4te.—Our readers should 
remember that we have a special rate 
(see page 2 of this issue) for those 
who desire to send in their subscriptions 
to this publicationtogether. The rate 
is low, and by getting several of your 
friends to send with you each may 
save something. 


Senp your full name and address 
to Dobbins’ Soap Mfg. Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., by return mail, and get, /ree 
of all cost, a coupon worth several dol- 
lars if used by you to its full advantage. 
Don't delay. This is worthy atten- 
tion. 


Money For You.—We desire one 
person in each town and village to take 
subscriptions to ARTHUR'S Home Mac- 
AZINE, and will give a liberal cash com- 
mission for each subscription sent us. 
At the low price asked for the maga- 
zine one needs but to show it to obtain 
a subscription. Write to us for terms 
to agents and earn a few dollars. 


PLueTtTe is a fabric of the serge 
class and can be had in all colors, 
although black or navy are the two 
mostindemand. The beauty of Pluette 
is to be found in its being rain-proofed 
by a process that renders it not liable 
to spot or damage by being exposed 
to the elements. At the same time, 
as it is sponged and shrunk, it can be 
made up just as received from the 
dealer. It is made only in one width, 


MAGAZINE. 


viz., 55 inch, and retails for $1.25 


yard, 

CoLoReD PLateEs.—As will be no- 
ticed on page 3 of this issue, the March 
issue of ArTHUR’s HOME MAGAZINE 
will contain the first of the colored 
plates which will hereafter be a feature 
of the publication. We are making 
arrangements to have a variety of sub- 
jects illustrated in colors in the 
several departments, an improvement 
which will be appreciated by our 
readers. Early in the fall we promised 
our readers that this magazine should 
be made better than ever before. 
Gradually we used better paper, better 
engravings and better matter. We 
added a new and attractive cover 
printed in two colors (making double 
expense) and now we inaugurate a new 
departure. We claim that ArTruHurR’s 
Home MAGAZINE is now the best pub- 
lication of the kind in this country at 
the low price of one dollar a year. 


NEWSDEALERS throughout the coun- 
try take subscriptions for this publica 
tion. If you are an occasional buyer 
of the magazine, but prefer to have it 
sent regularly to your address by mail, 
send your subscription direct to us or 
hand it to your newsdealer, as you 
prefer. 


An AstTHMA Cure aT Last.—Euro 
pean physicians and medical journals 
report a positive cure for asthma in 
the Kola plant, found on the Congo 
River, West Africa. The Kola Im- 
porting Company, 1164 Broadway, 
New York, are sending free trial cases 
of the Kola compound by mail to all 
sufferers from asthma who send name 
and address on a postal card. A trial 
costs you nothing. 


Our ADVERTISERS.—We believe that 
all the advertisements in this” maga- 
zine are from reliable business men, 
and do not intentionally or knowingly 
insert advertisements from any but 
reliable people. If subscribers find 
any of them otherwise, we should be 
glad to be advised of it. 
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* Some years ago, my health 
failed, | became weak. nervous, 
had no appetite, and was un- 
able to attend to my business. 
| began taking Ayer's Sarsapa- 
rilla, and noticed an improve- 
ment. Continuing the use of 
this medicine, my weight in- 
creased from 125 to 200 pounds. 
Since then | and my family use 
Ayer's Sarsaparilla when need- 
ed, and we are all in the best of 
health, a fact we attribute to the 
use of this medicine.” 


H. O. HINSON, P. M., 
Kinard’s, S.C. 


See range iy 2) AVER'S 
<n _SABOAILA 


World's Fair.2aaa~ —> 














[OOSENS THE COUGH, HEALS THE |UNGS, AND 
weueks REFRESHING SLEEP ~~ wade By 


war ded Pedal al at Worlds Fair DRJ-C AYER & Co. LOWELL, Mass.//4 
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DESERVED IT. 
Robby—How did the sphinx get the 
credit of being so wise, papa? 
Mr. Morris—By keeping his mouth 
shut for three thousand years. 
A CONSIDERATE YOUNG WIFE. 
She—I need a new dress. 
He—But you should take 
times into consideration. 

She—I have taken them into 
sideration; that’s why I haven't said 
anything as yet about the new hat that 
is to go with the new dress. 


the hard 


con- 


NOT EXPLICIT ENOUGH. 

‘*] suppose you loved your last hus- 
band dearly,” said Mrs. Hunter, of 
Jersey City, to Mrs. Lakeshore, of 
Chicago. 

‘*] haven't married my last husband 
yet,” was the reply. ‘‘1lf you mean to 
express a supposition that I loved my 
most recent husband, I can say that I 
did.” 

LUDICROUS, YET PATHETIC. 

A young lady happily married has a 
literary man for her husband, who does 
all of his work at home, It is very 
good work and pays very well, and 
they are so newly wedded they are de- 
lighted with the opportunities for being 
almost constantly together. 

Recently they got a new servant, a 
buxom German girl, who proved her- 
self handy and also seemed to take a 
deep interest in the affairs of the young 
couple. Of course she saw the hus- 
band around the house a great deal, 
but her mistress was not prepared for 
the following: 

‘** Ogscuse me, Mrs. Blank, but I like 
to say somedings.” 

10 
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**Well, Rena?” 

‘* You won't be mad by me, alretty?’ 

‘* Why, what is it you wish to say? 

The girl blushed, fumbled her apron, 
stammered and then replied: 

‘* Vell, you pay me $16 mont——” 

“And I can’t pay any more, 
the mistress decisively. 

‘* It’s not dot,” responded the girl, 
‘*but I find I be willin’ to take $15 
till—till your husband gets work!" 

It was amusing and pathetic both, 
wasn t it? 


’ 
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Salida 


BADLY HANDICAPPED 
Mrs. Veririch—Now that you have 
retired from you ought -t 
have something to occupy your mind 
Mr. ane geet eas so! 
ing of ¢ 
Mrs, 


for 


business 


I am dy 
"writ ; 
V eririch Well, why 
charity become 
great philanthropist? 

Mr. Veririch—Won't doatall! Ou 
poor relations might hear of it. 


not 
noted 


go 


- aoe 
ana as 


EXCESS OI 


ZEAL. 


‘Wagstaff out of ajobagain? Y« 
told me the other day a Good Samarita! 
with of money had hired him t 
distribute tracts and Scripture texts on 
suburban trains.”’ 

‘* He but Wagstaff 
trouble the very first day 
out, and lost his job.” 

** How?’ 

‘*He got involved in a controversy 
on infant baptism with a man from 
Kentucky. Before it was’ ended they 
had smashed a window, broken two 
seats, frightened several women pas- 
sengers into hysterics, and the con- 
ductor put them both off the train. 
Wagstaff is a good-hearted, faithf 
fellow, but he’s too zealous.” 


lots 


did, int 


got 
he started 
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SHAEN MFG. ¢O, ————m 


Pitre! Te 


Trade Mark Registered 
(55 Inches Wide) 


RAIN-PROOF SERGE 


PLUETTE is a Genuine Rain-Proof Serge, sh'unk and sponged. Beware of imitations. None genuine unless 
PLUETTE stamped on back every six yards. Write for samples to all dry goods dealers. 
Jordan, Marsh & Co., Boston. Strawbridge & Clothier, Philadelphia. 
Simpson, Crawford & Simpson, New York. For Wholesale Only, Boston Dry Goods Co., Boston, 


& 
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A FLOWER GARDEN FOR 25 CENTS, 


To prove by results the superior quality of our seeds, we will mail ten full-sized packets 
of flower seeds for 25c. These packets contain hundredsof choice varieties, and with the sim- 
ple culture a child of ten years can give, will produce a brilliant display of beautiful flowers 
—- allsummer and autumn. Also ten full-sized packets of choice Vegetable Seeds, selected 

especially for boys, for 25c. All are fully described in our grand illustrated Catalogue of 

be 150 large pages, with a host of valuable novelties, and all the good old varieties of Fruits, 

™ Flowers and Vegetables, and full instructions for culture. Sent FREE to all who order 

@\ either collection. To those who send TEN CENTS and name this paper, we mail a bulb of 
aes the lovely Variegated-leaved Tuberose, three Gladiolus and the Catalogue. 

250 ACRES OF NURSERY. 43d YEAR. 25,000 FT. GREENHOUSES. 
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A LOVELY FACE _u 


is always assured by the use of 


Dr. Campbell’s Safe Arsenic Complexion Wafers and Fould’s 
Medicated Arsenic Complexion Soap. 


THE ONLY REAL BEAUTIFIERS OF THE COMPLEXION, 
SKIN AND FORM. 


These Wafers and Soap are simply wonderful for removing freckles, moth, blackhesis 
pimples, vulgar redness, rough, yellow or muddy skins and all facial disfigurements 

IP you desire a transparent, clear, fresh complexion, free from blotch, blemish 
roughness or coarseness, try these wonderful, magical end marvellous Dr. Camp 
Safe Arsenic Wafersand Fould’s Medicated Arsenic Complexion Soap. 

The wafers and soep are for men as wel! as women. 

Wafers by mail, $1.00; 6 boxes, $5.00. Soap by mail, 50c.; 6 cakes, $2.75. Dep 
218 Sixth Avenue, New York, and all Druggists. 

Beware of all other “so called * arsenic PREPARATIONS. 

DR. CAMPBELL’S WAFERS are the only genuine arsenic wafers mat 
FOULD'S ARSENIC SOAP is the only MEDICATED ARSENIC COMPLEXION 80 
in the world. 
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Are the Highest 
of All High Grades. 


ICYCLES. PRICE, $85.00. 


Do not be misied by unscrupulous dealers. Insist on having the best 
Warranted superior to any bicycle built in the world, regardless of price. Get our catalogue ''H’ ‘res, 


by mail, before buying. INDIANA BICYCLE CO., Indianapolis, Ind., U. 5.4 
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y Shipped in Train Loads. I, 


K| Has the largest sale of any Cereal Food in the world. The reason for Pi 
it is in every spoonful ! 
Sold only in 2 Ib. Packages. 
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h ENNEN’S Borated Talcum 4 MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING 


na } SyRuPp 
- FOR CHILDREN TEETHING - 
> ; | To! ~ ET For sale by all Druggists. 25 Cents a bottle. 


POWDER. . ee 


- oa Approved by the Highest 
e£ Medical Author: ities 


Bi as a Perfect Sanatory Toilet ®* (e Is Ori al 
Preparation 


for infants and adults 


| Delightful after shaving Kidney Prasters. 


ositively Relieves Prickly Heat. Nettle Rash, Chafed 
skin, Sunburn, etc. Removes Blotches, Pimples and Tan, SS Absorb all diseases of 
nakes the skin smooth and healthy. Decorated Tin Box, ; the Kidneys and restore 
prinker Top Sold by Druggist or mailed for 25 cents : them to a healthy condi- 
< ‘ tion, Old chronic Kidney 
Send for Free Sample. (Name this magazine.) sufferers say they received 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., no relief until they tried 
50 ; : Mitchell’sKidney Plasters. 
Newark, N. J. d Cheap articles are dear 
yy atany price. Whena per- 
or Fapeo Hair Restore p to youthful «lor and fon offers real, genuine 
' beauty by Dr. Hays’ Hain HEALTH. Removes TAKEN, 1864. gold dollars for fifty 
dandruff, sealp humors. Does not stain skin cents, beware! something 
r linen. Druggists 50c must be wrong. Same with KIDNEY PLASTERS. 
HAYS’ KILL CORNS kills Corns, Warts, &e. No pale. Warranted. When unscrupulous druggists offer you others in 
place of Mitcheil’s and say they are just as good, 
FOUND AT LAST even superior, and larger, at half the price, be- 
. ware! something must 
C d be wrong. Get Mitchell's 
ure for Bal ness, and take no others, if you 
CHEVEU-VIE-HAIR LIFE want a SURE CURE. Sold by 
all druggists and dealers in 
vy and wonderful discovery. Neither an alcohol medicines everywhere, or 
, and a perfect dressing, keeping the head clean sent by mail on receipt of 
air soft, glossy and curly. It will positively cure Fifty Cents. 
‘ ne = a and ego and “or = Manufactured by the 
ar ramphiet on the causes of baldness, with suffi- 
tent quantity Me the Hair Life to last for one year, mailed NOVELTY PLASTER WORKS, 
) any address on receipt of one dollar. Address Lowell, Mass., U. S. A. 
THE LAVOISIER CHEMICAL CO., "G. E. MITCHELL, Founder and Sole 
> ’ ” re ‘Oo % roprietor. 
P. O. Box 646, Bridgeport, Conn Founded in 1864. 
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I'm sure 
You'll be glad 
to know 
of a bind- 
ing that 
will keep 
your dress 
skirt from 





becoming 
wet and 
drag ¢ led. 
ves It’s the 
Duxbak ”’ 
Rainproof 


a new brand of 
the famous AY 
Cs . 
oN bes Bias 


Velveteen 
Skirt Bindings, 


which last as long as the skirt. 


Look for “ S. H. & M.” First Quality on the label of 
every bolt you buy. 


S. H. & M.’’ Dress Stays are the Best. 








Mel 4 WINNERS 


yy MOULDED : 


Fayetta Silk 


Is an ideal fabric for 
evening wear and tea 
gowns. 

REGISTERED 9) Only genuine when 


stamped FAVETTA on the selvedge. 


MARSHALL’S 
mex) CATARRH 
pe! SNUrF * 


bas never been 
ye tute sustaot fede ox Catarrh, Cold in the 












equaleu 
He ad and Headache. Cures Deafness, restores lost sense 
of smell. Sixty years on the market All Druggists sel! 





F. C. KEITH, Mfr., Cleveland, O 











it. 2c. per bottle. 
NESS & nead Noises Entirely Cured 
by Peck's Invisible TuBULAR Ear Cush 
rons Whispers heard Comfortable, 
self-adjusting. Success ul where all remedies fail Illus- 
trated book and proofsfree. Address F. HISCOX, 853 broad- 
way, New York. 
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ORIGIN OF ++ PANTS,”’ 


The words breeches, trousers and panta. 
loons are now used interchangeably, but 
originally the significations were quite differ. 
ent. Pantaloons were at first nothing but 
long stockings worn in Italy as a sort of re. 
ligious habit by the devotees of St Panta. 
loon. Breeches originally reached from the 
waist half way to the knee and finally to the 
knee, where they were fastened with a buckle 


Dialogues, Geehers for School, Club and 
Parlor. Catalogue free 
T. 8S. DENISON, Pub., C hicago, Illinois, 


STANDARD, REDUCED To 
NEW CATALOGUE FREE Cc 
Porputar Book Co., Cwicaco 4 


BARGAINS IN TYP Ri 











$85.00 Cali 
and a 995.60" 
$35. =p 

A. W. GUMP & ©0., Dayton, Ohic 


MY HUSBAND’ 


1 4 ‘for 


tachmente FREE. We pay freight ship any 
where on 80 days free trial, in any bome 
without asking one cent in advance. Buy 
from factory. Save agents large profits 
~ —_ — = owl a ae 


at 
(is Tall) CAS ER UNION, 
158-164 West Van ld st ayy iS UNIC ul 





Warranted 
Ten-Years 






SHALL WE 


WHICH ONE sino you 


EACH CATALOGUE 18 COMPLETE IN ITSELF 
Accordions, Auto Harps 
. Auto Harp Music, 
Banjo 
Banjo Music, 
aViolins, 


Violin 
Music, 

Fiutes, 
Violin Cases, Clarinet Music, Fiute Music, 


Violin Bows, Clarinets, 


Guitars Cornets, Violin Repairing, 
Caner Music, Cornet Music, Harmonicas, 
© C. STORY, % and 28 Central St., Boston, Mass. 


Lad with the aid of our 

experienced teachers 
> will insure athorough 
Oo knowledge of Book- 
= keeping, Shorthand, 


Spelling, Grammar, 
Law, Letter Writing, Penmanship, Arithmetic, ete. 
A MONEY MAKING business education. | We 
can give the very best instruction right AT YOUR 
OWN HOME, How do we do it? Send for free 
Catalogue and see. Trial Lesson 10 cents. 

BRYANT & STRATTON, 
81 College Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Write to us and we 
How ? {hii you all abou 
Ee ACH Others have done; it soca 
Or, if you want to save = 
going to a Good School, » 
OUR ELF and we will tell you about te 
THE BENN PITMAN SYSTEM 


is the American System ear 


To WRITE no other. Address 
HORTHAND!} The Phonographic Isttte 
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-HARTSHDRN' Saas 
BWR Tc, Tees 


First in Merit, 
NCE First in the homes 
0 "7 NUISA —<t of our countrymen. 
to have yeur shade-roller balk just at the 
A bievecle catalogue : 


can be more than a moment when youare ina hurry to raise 


mere price-list of or lower the shade. 
the maker's goods 


Ifcan be beautiful ’ 
with the best work DON T 
of noted artists and 


t 1. a Rich in information besides. Such a STAND IT. 


Columbia Bicycle Get a shade roller that you can always 
Cata logue count upon having under perfect control, 


and that doesn’t get out of order. 











which tells of New Model Columbias, their points 


of excellence, and their equipment. The book is ASK FOR THE 


free atany ¢ — agency, or is mailed for two 
2cent »ti =. ou who propose to rid 4 oO 
do without {t, fur it tells of the best bicycles— HARTSHORN 
COLUMBIAS, HARTFORDS, WIZARDS, 
-_ a —— SHADE ROLLERS. 


The Columbia Desk Calendar make work at your desk 
rand pleasante By mail ten cents in stamps, 


of bear autograph 
POPE MFG. CO. - 2S a naPH , Aa of Stewart he 
General Offices and Factories, i Vira VINE horn on label. 


HARTFORD, CONN. SDHARTSHORN) 








The genuinw 








BRANCHES ‘ ; 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. OMICAGO. ~~ Cece cecseesnrt aes 8’ 
PROVIDENCE. BUFFALO 
PAID™. your neigh hore a44rewses.also newspaper clippings: 
(all kinds) § 20 per linn Particulars fer stamp 


Zivercsers’ Clippang Burees, 100 W. 27th 6. NEW YORK. 


{LU STRATING ::i:":":: | paiReREMOVED 





ter-press printing. Prices lowest consistent 
with quality. Facilities and capacity unex- Permanent!y, root and branch, in 5 tes, without pain, 
celled. Send for samples and estimates. discoloration or injury with “ Pilla Selvene.” Sealed 


BENEDICT—ENCRAVER--CHICACO. particulars, Ge, Wileox Specific Co., Phila. Pa. 


A valuable book entitled “Secrets of the 

i CHOICE DECORATIVE FREE tentet.” containing ‘new receipts, sent 

sama Palms, Ferns, Free, explaining a new method of easily 

i thet WN PLAN ® Urchids, Cactus. producing an exquisite complexion without 
+ Bambous, Urange trees, Trop paint, powers, or polsonous compounds; 
ical Fruit trees, Economic TO rational method of curing all skin diseases, 
plants, etc., in immense vari improving the Lorm, ete. Many ladies made 
ety. Safely shipped every beautiful by following directions contained 
in this book. Address, with 2-cent stamp, 


where, by Mail, Express or 
Freight Special low rates 
New Catalogue. finely LADIES BORDEAUX TOILET CO., 
rated, ells a abou i 
subject. Sent Free 132 Boyleton St., Boston, Mase. 
REASONER BROS. , Onece, Florida - 
R. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL 
aE Aesions,, CREAM, or MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER 


order and We will send b ~~ 
by express prepaid, this Purifies as wel! as Beautifes the Skin. 
a Pe ee a ther cosmetic will do 
. ‘illed, I other cosme 
: ~~ shyla. _— F it. Kemoves tau, Pimples, 
wind and set wateh whi : Freckles, Mutu, Patches, 
A you can sell for $25.00. 7 ™ Rash, and Skin diseases, 
af wor th it pay express aud every blemisb on beau- 
ager  . mpi dy le. ty, and defies detection. It 
turned. We only ask a by p53 43 
yur promise to go to ex- years, mi ess 
press office examine and we taste it t be sure it 
Buy if _as represented. is properlymade Accept 
These Watches are equal no counterfeit of sifiilar 
to those sold by certain name Dr L. A. Sayre said 
ty —p yh - AR \ to a lady of the haut-ton 
2. ane 2 _ 
or @® yenre. Give (a tient): “As you ladies 
your full hame,express os ; will use them, I socom: 
and P.O. address. State which wauted, iadies or gents’ | . mend ‘Gouraud’s Cream 
size. If you want Watch sent by mail send cash 96.50 9 . as the least harmful of all 
Withordér, FIER for 60 days a Gold Piated Chain with the preparations.” For 
each Watch, A binding guarantee with every Watch, yok xm sale by all Druggists and 
A Customer Writes: Dec. 2, 1895 —-Kirtiand Bros. y-Goods Dealers in the United States, Canadas, and 
4 Co.; Send me another §6.50 Wa'ch, bave solid uine, all Fanc FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’ ¢ 
fin good satisfaction. W. DuTcuer, Saranac, Mich, turo pe . . ° pr, 


RTLAND BROS. & CO., 62 tulton Street, New York. 37 Great Jones St., N. ¥. 
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iT is IMPOS IBLE to overestimate the value of 
warm at at th ey ason of the year. THOUSANDS 

of VALUABLE LIVES are sac ribo toed every year in 
pad nay DAMP, COLD F T Cold: feet lay 
the foundation for PULMO NARY DISEASES so 
fatal to the people of ouriand. Could we make the 
world know how valuable our MA NET'S. FOOT 
BATTFSIES are for keeping up a ARM GENIAL 

LOW through the FEET AN Vas wine me 
be without them. THESE WARM THE WHOLE 
BODY, keepthe VITAL FORCES UP, magnetizethe 
iron inthe blood, cause a FEELING OF WARMTH 
AND COMFORT over the whole body. Ifno other 
result was produced than to | NSULATE the body 
from the wet, cold earth, the INSOL WOULD BE 
INVA ABLE. In many cases the INSOLE will 
cure RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA and 8SWELL- 
ING OF THE LIMBS. Try a pair of them quick, 
$1.00, or 3 pair for $2.00, any size, by mail. 


PARALYSIS CURED without | medicine. 
ee Spina! Diseases and 
pce ones Send for our 
book book “A Plain Road! Plain Road ~y Hea Yn ~ EE, 
CHICAGO MAGNETIC. SHIELD CO. 
01 Masonic Temple, Chicago, LIL 


A Perfect Complexion 


MRS. GRAHAM’ $ Cucumber ne 
Elder Flower 
ream 


After using it daily for 3months a 
lady we skin will be as pink, soft 
and velv:ty as pore and clear 

- as the post delivious baby's 

askin Iti- not an artificial cos 

metic. It cleanses, refines, 
purifier and whitens. It feeds 
and n urishes the skin tis 


ft - yy 7 
ff~s ” 
‘ Veer ty . 
nes t! us banishing w: inkles, 
fp aesig sabiags mark> and scars. It is harm- 


less a~ dew, and as nourishing 
to th: skin as dew is to tie 


flower. ro 00, by expres*. prepaid. Bottle lasts’ 


months. Sa mailed for if cen's in stamp. Lady 
Agents wan Dressmakers avd Milllaera offered 
very liberal inducements to become agent« Mra 
GERVAISE GRAHAM, “Heauy Doctor,” 1424 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, 11!. 


FOR YOU? 


It may be a disagreeable thing to tatk 
about, but it isn’t a thousandth part as disa- 
greeable to discuss us ul is painful to cndure 


WE HAVE DISCOVERED an entirely new 
principle, protected by U. S. Gov’t, by 
which any form of Piles, Hemorrhoids, 
Fissures, or Fistula can be cured assure 
as day follows night. No matter how 
slong standing, how many doctors, medi- 
cines, and treatments have failed; wet // 
you of an original, common-sense, painless 
home cure, Particulars and proofs for 
nothing. A dollar for the cure, »ost 
paid. Itis neither salve, ointment, lini- 4 
thent, suppository, wash, instrument, or 
medicine, It isa sew principle. Address 

Komchacin Caloric Co., 105 Lincoln 8t., Boston, Mass. 





PRIZES ON PATENTS. 


How to Get $100 and Perhaps Make a 
Fortune. 


We secure patents and to induce people t 
keep track of their bright ideas we offer 
prize of one hundred dollars to be paid 
the first of every month to the person 
submits to us the most meritorious invent 
during the preceding month. We will 
advertise the invention free of charge in 
National Recorder, a weekly newspaper, | 
lished in Washington, D. C., which has 
extensive circulation throughout the Unite 
States and is devoted to the interests of 
ventors. 

NOT SO HARD AS IT SEEMS 


The idea of being able to invent something 
strikes most people as being very difficult; 
this delusion the Company wishes to dispel, 
It is the simple things and small inventions 
that make the greatest amount of money, and 
the complex ones are seldom profitable. Al- 
most everybody, at some time or another, 
conceives an idea, which, if patented, would 
probably be worth to hima fortune. Us 
fortunately such ideas are usually dismissed 
without thought The simple inventions 
like the car window which could be easily slid 
up and down without breaking the passen 
ger’s back, the sauce pan, the collar button, 
the nut lock, the bottle stopper, the snow 
shovel, are things that almost every one seé 
some way of improving upon, and it is thes 
kind of inventions that bring the greatest 
returns to the author. 

The prize we offer will be paid at the en 
of each month, whether the application has 
been acted upon by the Patent Office or not 
Every competitor must apply for a patent 
his invention through us, and whether 
secures the prize or not, the inventor w 
have a valuable patent. 

THE PRESS CLAIMS COMPANY 
JOHN WEDDERBURN, Gen'l Manager, 
618 F St. N. W., Washington, D 

P. S.—The responsibility of this com; 
mav be judged from the fact that its st 
held by about seventeen hundred of the I 
ing newspapers of the United States. 


IDGE > SiraNT® 
RE ood iyvaLl0S 


The Mother’s Reliance. 


If your druggist hasn't it on sale, send ly cents Lor 8 
ple can to Wootricu & ©o., Mfrs., PALMER. Mass 
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HAIR ON THE FACE, NECK, ARMS OR ANY PART OF THE PERSON 


QUICKLY DISSOLVED AND REMOVED WITH THE NEW BOLUTION 


= MODENE = 


AND THE \ROWTH FOREVER DESTROYED WITHOUT THE SLIGHTEST e * ° e 
. ° bd as INJURY OR DISCOLORATION OF THE MOBT DELICATE &KIN. 








Dise rovered by Aceident.—I» Comrounpina, av incomplete mixture was accidentally spilled on the 
e hand, and on washing afterward it was discovered that the hair wasec mpletely removed. We 
4 d the new discovery and uamed it MODENI itis perfectly pure, free from all injurious substances, 
aud so veimple any one can use it It acts mildiy but surely, and you will be surprised and delighted with 
c Apply be on w minutes and the hair disappears asif by magic. It has no resemblance whatever 
other pre n ever used for a like purpose, and no scientific discovery ever attained such wou- 
results Te ANNOT F uw. If the growth be light, one application willremove it permanently; 
avy growth such as the beard or hair on moles may require two or more applications before all the 
vote are destroyed, although all hair will be removed at each application, and without tt e slightestinjury 
r unpleasant feeling when applied or ever afterward. —— MODEN KE SUPERCEDES ELECTROLYSIS.— 
RECOMMENDED BY ALL WHO HAVE TESTED ITS MERITS—USED BY PEOPLE OF REFINEMENT.— 
Gentlemen who do not appreciate nature's gift of a beard, will find a priceless boon in Modene which does 
away with shaving. It dissolves and destroys the life principle of the hair, thereby rendering its future 
growth an utter impossibility, and is guaranteed to be as harmicss as water tothe skin. Young persons 
who find an embarrassing growth of hair coming, should use Modene to destroy its gro . Modene sent b 
nail, in safety mailing cases, postage paid, (securely sealed from observation) on receip 
er bottle. Send money by letter, with your full address written plainly. Correspondence sacredly private. 
Postage stamy s received the same as cash. (ALWAYS MENTION YOUR COUNTY AND THIS PareR.) 
LOCAL AND ) MODENE M’F’G CO., CINCINNATI, OHIO, U.S.A. ( CUT THIS OUT 
GENERAL AGENTS f Manufacturers ofhigh grade hair preparations. ASIT MAY NOT 
WANTED. Register your letter at any Post-office to insure its safe delivery | APPEAR AGAIN 
We offer 61,000 for failure or the «lightest injury. EVERY BOTTLE GUARANTEED 


CLUBS TRUMP. WHICH “WINS? 


TUTTI-FRUTTI 


——EEEE 


[UROPE, HOLY LAND, ROUND THE WORLD, | HOW TO SUCCEED. 
NASSAU, FLORIDA, Etc Select parties; best A well-writtten treatise on Personal 
keting fae tlities; choicest ocean berths. Send for Magquetion and te development teocsuss 
~—- _. oo improvement in life, can be had by men- 

urist Gazette Two grand cruises to the Mediter- ing this paper and enclosing soc. te 
ean, Feb. 6th and 16th, by specially chartered steamers Anderson, Masonic Temple, Chica- 
Friesiand and Berlin, $475 and up, all expenses included ‘ ro. This book should be read by every- 
©. CLARK, Tourist Agt , 111 Broadway, N. Y. City, ne, asit means the betterment of moral, 


Pen Daten ED om entaland physical manhood & womaa- 
ficial Ticket Agt. Penn. and Erie R. Rs., etc ; 100 pp. book on HYPNOTISM, soc. 


For Every Correct Answer to the Following Rebus, 
7 Prize 


PRIZES SENT SAME DAY ANSWERS ARE RECEIVED. 


WERSKGCALR SS 


We are determined to gain thousands of new sub- ?} liant Stories, Household Dopartesente, womens De- 
scribers to our va amil aper. and as a special } lightful Miscellany, etc., we can afford to spend money 
indu “< nt t —_ one reg ce now ain the ) this way to doit We send the prizes exactly as offer 

ee wn Oe of ed. inregularorder, aceerding te date of postmark 
following unparalleled offer. Every person whosends } 4» each letter containing correct answer received 
us by regular mail, before March Sth, 18%, acorrect) by us. If two or more correct answers should be first 
answer tothe above Rebus, with 80 centa in silver or ) receivedby us bearing | the same tmark date, the 
stamps for6 months (or 50 centa for one year's) sub- ( @100.00 PRIZE wil equally divided between the 
scription to our great magazine, THE C SIC AGS ‘ senders, and so on with the smaller prizes. No matter 
HOUSEUOLD GUEST, will receive a prize. 8100 } whether you live in ‘Maine or Texas, New York or 
in cash will be given for the first correct answer > ’ California, you have the same opportunity asif you 
ceived: @50,00 cash for the second: @25.00 cash for | lived in Chicago. The names and addresses of the 
the third: a Beautiful Silk Preaa Pattern to each of ) winners of prizes will be printed in the GUEST after 
the next 5; aSelid Geld Ge cee Piamond Ring to / date given above. All say the Gueat ia King and wel- 
each of the next %. and for every other correct answer | come as the early Spring, for it is one o the best 
& Beautiful and Valuable » x eneng andif you can ) family magazines published. REMEMBER that for 
honestly say afterward that you are not pleased with ( 80 centa and correct answer to Rebus you get this ex- 
your bargain we will cheerfully retarn the money. {| cellent magazine for six months and also a beautiful 
ye send the prizes the same day anawers are re- ) present, and if you are among the firat you are sure 
ecived, andas each prize given away advertises our } of one of the big prizes, Mention this paper. Address 
splendid illustrated magazine, which contains Bril- | OMICAGO HOL eEMOL DP GUEST, Chicago, Ill. 
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“You Don’t Become 
a Slave to their Use!” 


The above words have been truthfully spoken concerning Dr. Pierces 
Pleasant Pellets by one who has had abundant opportunity to observe theg 
more favorable action as compared with that of other pills. 


Most pills and medicines in use for constipation, in the long run, “ makej 





bad matter worse.” Unlike such agents, Dr. Pierce’s Pellets exert su 
tonic or strengthening effect upon the membranes of the stomach and boy 
as to produce. /asézng benefit. Their use can, therefore, be gradually discu 


tinued. With most pills the longer they are taken, the more : depend: unt | 
their use the patient becomes. Not so with the “ Pellets.” Zhe? seconday 
effect is to keep the bowels open and vegudar, not to further consti 
Hence, their great popularity with sufferers from habitual constipation anf 
its attendant discomfort and manifold derangements. 


The Pellets cure costiveness, or constipation, biliousness, sick and bi 
ious headache, dizziness, sour stomach, loss of appetite, coated tongy 
indigestion, or dyspepsia, windy belchings, “heartburn,” pain and distreg 
after eating, and kindred derangements of the liver, stomach and bowel 
One little “ Pellet” is a laxative, two are mildly cathartic. 

They are tiny, sugar-coated granules; any child will readily take them 

Don't accept some substitute, said be “ just as good.” “The substitu 
costs the dealer less. It costs you ABOUT the same. His profit isi 


the “just as good.” WHERE IS YOURS? 


been waiting to see if I should have anothe: 





Not Like Other Pills. I now think the cure is permanent 
MARLOW. CHESHIRE Co., N. H Yours truly, 
Dr. R. V. PIERCE: y sh »f 
Dear Sir—I have been troubled with a stomach Lad / Ll p2th ice 
oo 5 ~ v¢ eAs* Ors ee 
and bowel difficulty for a long time, and at times 
was very much constipated. I have tried almost » Comnit : 
every know n re cade. coun cially pills, and a// but you? Cures Constipation. 
litile “* Pellets”’ have done me more harm than good BeTZER, HILLSDALE Co., M 
It seemed as if I should die sometimes /rom the after DR. PIERCI 
effects. They would bring on the greatest distress | Pear Sir—I used your “ Pleasant Pellets 
ever experienced. I got so I was afraid of pills, and rived so much benefit from them that I have 
quit taking them entirely, until you sent the little om hand ever since My general health is grea 
“ Pellets.”” I was afraid to try the latter, but thought improved For constipation, they are just ‘ 
I would do so, since you had kindly sent them to needed. I can recommend them to all suffering f 
me. I was surprised to find that they agreed with that condition Yours truly, 
me so well. They had the desired effect, and / had f « i Su 
no trouble from them afterwards y 
Yours respectfully, & “Gg 


Gtr Mw wa { HAE ec ® ek A Vest-Pocket Remedy. 


OPHIR, CURRY Co., OR! 





Dr. R. V. PIeRC! 

Magical Cure of Terrible Sick Headache. Der Siri taxe Se years past wnee wee 
in my line of business, invariably had a vial of 4 

CENTRAL VALLEY, ORANGE Co., N. Y Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets in my vest-pocket, an 

Dear Friend —Yours received. I was very sick them when needed and on several occasions 
with my head for two weeks—had one of the most! duced them to the notice of persons whom I me 
severe headaches I ever experienced ; was blind at, needed such help. 7hey do all you claim the 


times. I took Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets—three 
for first dose and then continued in less quantity—and 
Yours Respectfully 


I am so thankful to state to you that I haven’t had 
the least pain in my head since, and never felt better. 
I have always had attacks of sick headache ; I have ' 
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There is no disguising the fact that Scott's Emul- 
sion is Cod-liver Oil, It is not a mysterious some- 
thing that people know nothing about, but it is 
simply Cod-liver Oil emulsified, or made into a 
condition that can be easily digested and assimilated 
without nausea or disturbance to the stomach. It 
has all of the well-known and remarkable virtues of 


Cod-liver Oil and none of its bad features. 


To this natural flesh-forming and strength-giving 


food we add the Hypophosphites of Lime and Soda, 


which materially increase its remedial value and 


make an ideal combination for all conditions of wast- 


1y, whether in children or adults. It is conspicu- 
ously the food-medicine for persons with pulmonary 
complaints or those having low vitality, and as a food 
for sickly, delicate children, its greatest usefulness is 


manifested. 


Don't be persuaded to take something said to be ‘just as good.” 











Scotts Emulsion has had the endorsement of physicians for twenty years. ip 


/t cannot be d. uplicated ; 


SCOT? & BOWNE, New York City. All Drnggists. 50 Cts. and $1.00. 













































WINTER is UNKIND ¢ 


FAIR FACES. 


Most women have a natural 
dread of winter—the cold winds 
and dampness roughens and 
chaps their skin. any have 
gainod knowledge by experience 
and aow apply a little 


POZZONI’S 


POWDER 


before going out. It protects, 
softens and beautifies the com- 
plexion, and then—it is invisible 
if it is rightly used. 


HAVE YOU EVER TRIED IT? 


ALL DRUGGISTS and 
PANCY GOODS STORES SELL IT. 










































SOAP 


At all grocery stores east of the 
Rocky Mountains two sizes of Ivory 
Soap are sold; one that costs five 
cents a cake, and a larger size, 
The larger cake is the more con- 
venient and economical for laundry 
and general household use. If your 
Grocer is out of it, insist on his 
getting it for you. 


The Paoorer & Gamace Co., Ow'r, 





ad 





The Largest Manufacturers of 


URE, HICH GRADE 


o(OC0AS ant Chocolates 


on this continent, have received 


HIGHEST AWARDS | 


from the great 1 i 


ANDUSTRIAL ane FOOD 


EXPOSITIONS ' 






| In Europe and America. 


Unlike the Dutch Process, 
no Alkalies or other chemicals or Dyes are used 
in any of their preparations. Their delicious 


BREAKFAST COCOA 


is absolutely pure and soluble, and 
costs less than one cent A cup, 
SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE, A 
WALTER BAKER & CO, MM) 
DORCHESTER, MASS. { 


The Greatest [edica! Discovery 
of the Age, 


KENNEDY’S 


MEDICAL DISCOVERY, 


DONALD KENNEDY, ot { ROXBURY, MASS., 


Has discovered in one of our common 

sture weeds a remedy that cures every 

ind of Humor, from the worst Scrofula 
down to a common Pimple. 

He has tried it in over eleven hundred 
cases, and never failed except in two cases 
(both thunder humor). He has now in his 
possession ovér two hundred certiiicates 
of its value, all within twenty miles of 
Boston. Send postal card for book. 

A benefit is always experienced from 
the first bottle, and a perfect cure is war- 
ranted when the right quantity is taken. 

When the lungs are affected it causes 
shooting pains, like needles passing 
through them; the same with the Liver 
or Bowels. This is caused by the ducts 
being stopped, and always rey ay in a 
week after takingit. Read the label 

if the stomach is foul or bilious it will 
causé squeamish feelings at first 

No change of diet ever paces Fs 
the best you can get, and ee it 
Dose, one tablespoonful in water water at bed 
time. Sold by all Druggists. 
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S there anything more wholesome, more 
beautiful, more completely pleasing than 
a womanly woman? Such a woman is even 
tempered, intelligent, strong and healthy, 
Health really tells the whole story. Health 
Rt f Ageans strong nerves and strong pody, and they go far toward bringing good looks. i 
J and amiability. in 
f A woman worn and weariea py tne aragging weaknesses peculiar to her sex, canno 
expected to find zest in any duty or amusement. Life is all one dead, monotonows gloom 
her. On her face is written the story of weakness and pain. The wholesomenes 
health is lacking. The cheeks lack fullness, the eyes lack sparkle, the hair lacks lu 
Doctors have learned to locate the source of nine-tenths of womanly sickness inf 
ns that ought above all others to be strong and healthy. 
P Rensitive women shudder at the thought of consulting a physician on such matters 
natural feeling of modesty makes them dread the examination, and subsequent local t 
ment on which nfost doctors insist. Much more often than not, this is unnecessary 
should not be submitted to except as a last resort. 
Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription has cured thousands of severe cases of “* female w 
ness.’’ It works in a natural, sensible way. It begins by subduing the inflammation f 
is always present. Then it strengthens and invigorates the whole body, particularly 
Otgans distinctly feminine. It promotes regularity, cures inflammation and ulcer 
and stops the debilitating drain caused by them. 














































MOTHERS’ RELIEF. A COMPLICATED CASE 
prpeen’e I . —t~oggeeata MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Buffalo, N ¥ 
Gentiemen—Doctor Pierce's Medi- - | Cured by ‘*Pavorite Prescription.” 
cines have been our family medicines | 
for twenty years. They are all they | wortp's DisrpeNsaRY MEDICAL ASSO 
have been represented to be, and ; Buffalo. N.Y. 
untold benefits have been derived CIATION. Sula, 
from them, 
Have been treated by you with : f : : 
) your Special Remedies, and cured | that everything ailed me that could em 
of difficulties that our eoeely. doctor | befall a woman, but I, derived the / 
failed to cure; and when ailing, by | ... ame Ron Te 
the use of a few bottles of “ Golden ey arena ese — eras ty 
Medical Discovery,” have been al- | Pierce s Favorite Prescription, and 
ways benefited. ; take much pleasure in recommending 
I recommend Dr. Pierce's Favorite | ; fering wot 
Prescription fo every one who is | & © all suftcring women, 
having a family—taken as directed; | 
in confinement it lessens pain, | SS. . 
shortens “labor” and works like a . ir . = 
ae Respectfully, Mas, EDITH THORNTON, le 
Mrs. A; D. SIMMONS, Box Mas, THOR* 
Emporia, Lyon Co., Kas, 


Genilemen—As to my case. It seems 


Most cordially, 


157, Dayton, Rhea Co., Tenn, 
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into Success 


—Pearline. Right from the very start. 
Notwithstanding all these hundreds of years of fifi) 
precedence behind that old-fashioned, back- 

breaking way of washing with soap, too. 

Now, why was it? Why is it that 

hundreds of millions of packages of 

Pearline have been used in the few years 

since this washing-compouud was in- 

vented? Just do your washing and cleaning 

with Pearline for a month, and you'll see. It takes 
away the rubbing, but without any risk of harm. That 
puts it at the head of every known aid for washing. 




















Telegram from Russia: 


‘* SEND TO ANITCHKOFF PALACE, 


__‘- §T. PETERSBURG, IMMEDIATELY, 
Xt ract ONE DOZEN VIN MARIANI, FOR 
HER IMPERIAL MAJESTY, EM- 

| _ PRESS OF RUSSIA.”’ 


Ordered by the Court Physicians. 


cures 
A subsequent letter, ordering a further sup- 


A Pp ply of fifty bottles “Vin Mariani,” states that 

| | A | N H-1.M, the Empress of Russia has derived the 
greatest benefit from its use. 

inetammations = \UMYEYEUT 


AND ** The Ideal Tonic Wine.” 


HEMORRHACES. | Fortifies, Nourishes and Stimulates 
the Body and Brain. 


One dr d’a Ext It restores Health, Strength, Energy 
op of Pond’s Eatract ia worth and Vitality. 


Avoid Substitutions, Ask for “ Vin Mariani” at al! Druggista 
For Descriptive Book with Portraits and tes*i- 


CH EAP SUBSTITUTES, mon, of noted Celebrities, write to 
} MARIANI & CO., 52 W. 15th St., New York. 
MADE CRUDELY, sanen t tee Cuandined 


WHICH DO NOT CURE. 


more than a tablespoon/ful of 
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only, at the following reduced rates. Copies will be sent to one or different post-offices as 


6 Copies one Year...... 1.004 sere 
7 “ “ “ in sie 


And all over 10 at 75 ots. per year for each. 


Naw Svussoriprions can commence at any time during the year. Back numbers supplied at ten cents each. 
PaYrmant FoR THe Magazinx, when sent by mail, should be in the form of a Post-office or Express Money Order, 
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Ws Sunp Recurrr. The receipt of all subscriptions is acknowledged by us at once by postal card. 
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All matters relating to the business department should be addressed to 109 and 111 Fifth Avenue, New 
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Pure, healthful, hae 
ating, agreeable, change- 
less in quality, lasting in 
se,,economical. Sooth- 
ing to the face and hands 
not irritating--imparting 
a bright, clear, beautiful [es 
complexion to both old & | 
and young. 
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Composed fr Arthur's Home Magazine, 


By EVELEEN W. WENTWORTH. 
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/POLONIC 
THEORY 


AF HAD CONQUERED 
ma N THE WORLD 


CLEANED IT WITH 


Fay 











IT 18 SURPRISING Tataal ri 


of 
WHAT RELIEF A PERSON TROUBLED WITH 16,600 fre. 


MALARIA, INDIGESTION, 
FEVER and AGUE and GENERAL DEBILITY 


WILL FIND BY USING 


QUINA-LAROCHE 


AN INVIGORATING TONIC CONTAINING 


Peruvian Bark and Pure Catalan Wine 
(THE SAME PREPARED WITH IRON, ALSO WITH PHOSPHATES.) 





ASK YOUR DRUGGIST FOR IT. 


E. FOUGERA & Co. AGENTS FOR UNITED STATES 


26, 28, 30 North William Street, New York. 
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